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on the feformation in the Sixteenth Century. 


Tue Protestant Movement in the Sixteenth Century orig- 
inated inside, not outside, of the Church. Luther and his 
associates, as well as the nations that embraced the Gospel 
as they meget it, had all been baptized and brought u 
in the Catholic communion, taught the Catholic faith, ts 
accustomed to the Catholic worship. Luther was a Catho- 
lic, an Augustinian monk, a priest, and a Doctor of Divinity. 
He had been noted for his piety, his earnestness, his zeal, 
his ability, and his learning, and, for aught that appears, the 
people whe followed him, and received his words as those 
of a divinely commissioned teacher, were, prior to the 
movement, as well instructed in the Catholic faith, as de- 
vout, as sincere, as earnest, and as intelligent Catholics as 
the people of the several nations that continued to adhere 
to the Church. How, then, came Luther and his associate 
Reformers to break away from the Catholic communion ? 
and how could they induce a full third part of the popula- 
tion of Europe to follow them into heresy and schism ? 

It may be said, and said truly, that in all, or nearly all, 
the countries where Protestantism became the established 
religion, it was established by the intervention of the civil 
power, by the civil suppression of the old religion, and the 
civil enactment of the new. But this, though for the most 
part true, only partially removes the difficulty. The civil 
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power is wielded by the people, or by princes and magis- 
trates who have the support of the people. The princes and 
magistrates of all the nations that became Protestant, and 
through whom Protestantism became the established relig- 
ion, had themselves all been brought up in the Catholic 
faith, and had practised more or less devoutly the Catholic 
worship. How came these princes and magistrates to re- 
ject the Catholic religion, and how came enough of the 
Catholic population to reject it with them to enable them 
to suppress the old religion by authority, and establish the 
new by force? The German princes, the Swiss cantons, the 
kings of England, Denmark, and Sweden, and the nobles of 
Scotland, France, and Holland, could never have made any 
successful move for the new religion, if they had not been able 
to count on a portion at least of their clergy, their universities, 
and their people, for there is nothing before which power 
alone is more impotent than the religious convictions of a 
nation. If the more numerous, or, at least, the stronger and 
more influential portion of the population of the several 
states that separated from the Church had not been favora- 
ble to the change proposed, it could never have been car- 
ried into effect. 

It wea be said the Reformers and the princes and magis- 
trates who espoused their cause were bad men, men impa- 
tient of the authority of the Church, greedy of Ecclesiastical 
property, and in love with license, and that they carried the 
people with them by flattering promises, and pandering to 
their baser passions, Nobody will seriously contend that the 
chiefs of the Reformation, whether cleric or laic, titled or 
untitled, were immaculate; but it will be difficult to prove 
that they were not, in the social and Christian virtues, on 
a level with the average of their contemporaries who ad- 
hered to the Catholic cause. Luther suffers not in this re- 
spect by a comparison with Bembo, Sadoleto, Wolsey, or 
even Leo X. Scandalous as were some of the courts of 
Germany, they were at least not more so than the courts 
of Venice, Florence, and Rome, and as much as we may 
say against the court of Henry VIII., it was even less cor- 
rupt and corrupting than that of Francis I. There is no 
evidence that the people of the Northern nations that em- 
braced the new religion were in any respect inferior in morals, 
in honesty, in social and domestic virtue, to the Southern 
nations; and, if we except Spain, we may assert without 
much hesitation that they were the least corrupt part of 
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Christendom. They may have been less polished, less re- 
fined than the populations of France and Italy, but they 
were probably the best, the most sincere and honest, in 
fact the most really Catholic, and the least paganized por- 
tion of Christendom. 

It does not appear that Luther, so long as he remained in 
Germany, surrounded only by honest, simple, and hearty 
German manners, ever meditated any reform in the Church, 
or any disturbance of the settled order of things. His first 
impulse in that direction seems to have been given b 
what he saw and experienced at Rome, whither he had been 
sent by his superiors on some affairs of his Order. It was 
not what he saw in Germany, but what he saw in his jour- 
ney through Italy, and during his stay in the Capital of the 
Catholic world, near the tombs of the Apostles, that started 
his doubts, and quickened within him the spirit of the re- 
former. All the evidence in the case proves that he was 
moved in the beginning by an honest disgust of the abuses 
he everywhere encountered, and which were upheld, or, at 
least, not actively interfered with by the highest dignitaries 
of the Church, and by a sincere, earnest, and not un-Catholic 
desire to effect much-needed and loudly-called-for reforms. 
There is no reason to suppose that in the outset he was not 
moved by a sincere Christian spirit, an earnest love of 
truth, and an honest desire to advance the real interests of 
religion; and there is just as little reason to believe that if 
his motives had been properly appreciated by the Roman 
Court, and the great dignitaries of the Chieti and that if 
he had found on the part of the Church, or the managers 
of her affairs, a disposition to reform abuses, and to return 
to the purity and simplicity of the Gospel, as was subse- 
quently manifested by Pope Adrian V1., he would not have 
lived and died a faithful and obedient son of the Church. 

The abuses in the Church at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century may not have been greater than at some previous 
epochs, but it is well known that they were great and scan- 
dalous. They were not abuses by princes or people alone, 
but they were abuses of administration, for which the author- 
ities of the Church were themselves responsible. The wisest 
and holiest men in the Church saw them, grieved over 
them, and demanded their reform. It was a common say- 
ing, that the Church needed reform “ in her head and in her 
members.” The whole Church admitted, a few years after, 
in the Council of Trent, that the demand for reform was 
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not unjust, for that Council was called to reform abuses, no 
less than to condemn the doctrinal errors of the Innovators, 
and its labors in the cause.of reformation went on part 
passu with its labors for the “suppression of heresy and the 
maintenance of orthodoxy. Viewed in its inception and 
the intention of its originators, the Protestant movement 
was an honest movement of reform, and found its develop- 
ment and completion, not in the establishment of schismati- 
cal and heretical Communions, but in the Doctrinal Defini- 
tions and Reformatory Decrees of the Holy Council of 
Trent. In all probability, if the Catholic authorities had 
had the wisdom to discover in the outset the real aim of the 
movement, and the real character of the Northern European 
nations, their downright and earnest spirit, so different from 
French levity and Italian astuteness, or diplomatic craft, 
and the courage and disinterestedness to acknowledge the 
justice of that movement, and to second it with their power 
and influence, it would have resulted in a much-needed and 
salutary reform, without any breach of Catholic unity, or 
even of Catholic discipline. 

Yet the Church is the outward visible expression of the 
Word made flesh, the body of Christ, and infallible and 
holy. How then could abuses creep into her administra- 
tion, and she ever become corrupt, and need reforming “in 
her head and in her members?” And how, if she could stand 
in need of reform, could her ministers, the Pope and 
Bishops, fail to discern the honest intent of good Catholics 
demanding reform, and instead of encouraging, even aiding 
them, denounce them as enemies of the Church, and b 
their opposition drive them into heresy and schism? It is 
impossible on any theory of the Reformation, in any degree 
historically sustainable, to throw the whole responsibility 
of that movement on the Reformers alone. On any hypoth- 
esis that can be reasonably adopted the chief responsibility 
does and must rest on the Catholic hierarchy, that is, on 
the external and visible authorities of the Church herself. 
How, if those authorities were in their external and visible 
character infallible and holy, could they have allowed the 
growth and continuance of a state of things like that which 
the Reformers assailed? and how could we throw on them 
the chief responsibility of the schismatical and heretical 
result of the movement in the Northern nations of Europe? 

Here is a serious difficulty for the Catholic historian, if 
he is beund to maintain the sanctity and infallibility of the 
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Church in the universal and unqualified sense in which we 
are supposed by non-Catholics to hold them. If we held 
that every Catholic pastor from the Pope down is privileged 
with a special illumination of the Holy Ghost so as to never 
err in any matter of discipline or administration, and that 
no pastor ever neglects or improperly or imperfectly per- 
forms his pastoral functions, we should be obliged to main- 
tain that no error or corruption could ever find its way into 
the Church, no portion of the Catholic people could ever be 
misinstructed or uninstructed, no error could ever go uncor- 
rected, no abuse could ever be connived at, and the external 
Church wou!d always be the exact and express image of the 
internal. There could, on this supposition, never, on the 
one hand be anything to reform, and on the other, never 
originate in the Church and among Catholics any movement 
like that of the sixteenth century. ‘But sanctity and infallibil- 


ity, in this sense and to this extent, we are not obliged to 
assert; and we know from history the external visible 
Church does not possess them, for she has never manifested 
them. All history proves that in administration, in the 
Pea peg of Ecclesiastical affairs, the EPR of the 


Church are not incapable of error, or incapable of conniving 
at abuses, and of neglecting to a greater or less extent the 
performance of the solemn and most pressing duties of their 
office. Ifthe divine commission to teach carries with it the 
pledge of infallibility in teaching, as it undoubtedly does, 
the divine commission to govern carries with it no pledge 
of infallibility in governing, for all secular rulers govern by 
divine appointment, even when elevated to office by popular 
suffrage, since, as the Apostle says, non est potestas nisi a 
Deo. The Pope may be infallible in declaring the law, and 
yet not be infallible, though authoritative, in its application, 
for he may be misinformed as to the facts. The pastor may 
even know the true doctrine, and neglect to ack it. Men 
clothed with the prelacy and the sacerdocy may abuse their 
trusts, or use their office for their own selfish ends. Judas 
was one of the Twelve, and he betrayed his Lord for thirty 
er of silver. Peter was the prince of the Apostles, the 

ead of the Apostolic College, and yet he denied his Master, 
and basely declared with an oath that he knew him not. 
Holy men who seek to correct the evils of their times may 
be persecuted by the Pontiffs of the Church. Savonarola 
was burnt as a heretic and impostor by order of Alexander 
VL, perhaps because he set his whole soul at work to resist 
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the tide of heathen corruption that set in with the Renais- 
sance, and because he refused the Sacraments to that modern 
pagan, Lorenzo the Magnificent. The fact is, save in dog- 
ma, save in what pertains to the Divine Idea,—faith and 
morals,—the infallibility and sanctity of the Church cannot 
be asserted, and are not claimed by the Church herself. 

It has been established in our preliminary Essay that 
truth, therefore the Church, the true Church of Ged, is and 
must be one and catholic. There is, there never has been, 
there never can be but one true religion. Religion was in 
the beginning what it is now, and what it will be to the end 
of the world. Men could never have attained to union with 
God as their last end without Christ or the Regeneration, 
for cosmos can be completed or fulfilled only in palin- 
genesia. Whatever is true, whatever is just, whatever is 
good in any of the various religions which have obtained 
among the nations of the earth is either an anticipation or 
a reminiscence of Christianity, and is integral in the one 
catholic religion. The Church is catholic because she is 
universal, because she holds, teaches, and administers the 
one universal and immutable religion. The epithet catholic 
is not applied to her as a proper name, but as a simple ap- 
pellative, expressive of her real character,—the unity and 
universality of the Idea she is realizing in time and space 
for eternity. All the principles of the Church are univer- 
sal, both in their significance and in their application. 
They are, too, principles which are recognized by all relig- 
ions, asserted in the universal beliefs of mankind. Free 
all religions of their negations, their abnormal accretions, 
and local colorings, reduce them to what in them is af- 
firmative, invariable, and universal, and you have the prin- 
ciples of the catholic or universal religion held and taught 
by the Church. It is only because she holds and tebidlids 
them that she is or is called Catholic, that is, Universal. 
She is Universal, for she holds and teaches Universal Truth. 

In their principles, all religions, the various heathen my- 
thologies—the grosser as well as the more refined, not ex- 
cepted—are Catholic, in some sense Christian, and their 
history is and must be included in the history of the Catho- 
lic Church, for in her is the type of which they are so many 
corruptions, and which in their upward motion they tend to 
recover. Truth is older than error, and the pure precedes 
the corrupt. Righteousness precedes sin; the normal is 
prior to the abnormal. God made man upright, but man 
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has departed from his original upri htness, and bent his 
form under inventions of his own. The various religions 
which prevail or have prevailed have their point of depar- 
ture in the Catholic religion, and are various and diverse 
only by virtue of their various abortive attempts to realize 
it. Divest them of their errors, correct their symbolism, 
and reduce them to their type, and they are one and catho- 
lic, and therefore true and holy. In all religions, in all 
philosophies, in all thought, and in all speech, we find as- 
serted, in some form, the essential Triad or the mystery of 
the Trinity. In all religions we find a more or less con- 
fused recognition of the Divine Progression asserted in 
Christian theology as the Generation of the Word and the 
Progression of the Holy Ghost, also of the creation of the 
world, and the Incarnation of the Son, as the medium of 
man’s redemption and return to his Maker. Homer and 
Hesiod in their theogonies only misapprehend, misinterpret, 
or travesty Christian theology. The same may be said of 
the Hindus and Buddhists. Divest them of their inconsis- 
tencies, their absurdities, and take the basis of their theog- 
onies and theologies, and you have the Christian Trinity, 
the creation of the world—the cosmos—and the Incarnation 
—the palingenesia—or the return of the universe to its 
Maker as its consummation. Plato speaks at times al- 
most like a Christian Father, and more than one Christian 
author has called him the divine Plato. 

St. Thomas, after St. Augustine and all the great Doctors 
and Fathers of the Church, maintains that there has been 
only one revelation, and that the whole Christian revelation 
was made, in substance, to our First Parents in the Garden. 
It must have been so made, for the revelation of the super. 
intelligible is essential to the conduct of human life, and 
the direction of man’s intelligence and will to the attain- 
ment of his last end, or the fulfilment of the purpose of his 
Creator in his existence. The revelation was as necessary 
to Adam as it is to any one of his posterity. Moses organ- 
ized the Jewish commonwealth and the Jewish priesthood, 
gave the law to the Jewish people, and prescribed the Jew- 
ish ritual; but he nowhere professes to institute a new re- 
ligion, or to make a new revelation of the divine mysteries. 
The prophets foretell events, and reprove the backslidings 
of priests and people, but they only ig and explain or 
apply the truth already revealed and known. Even our 


Lord himself reveals no new doctrine—-no new faith, or new 
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moral principle. He came not to found a new faith, but 
to fulfil the promises made to the Fathers, to do the things 
necessary to perfect or complete what had been the faith 
from the beginning. None before him could be glorified, 
for the Palingenesia or Regeneration, before his Incarna- 
tion, existed only in promise yand predestination ; but before 
him faith was the samme that it was after him—only before 
the Incarnation it was faith in Christ who was to come, 
while it is now faith in Christ who has come. The revela- 
tion of the truth, and of the principles of human conduct 
was from the beginning, and may, in some sense, be re- 
garded as a continuous fact, but the acts or deeds which 
verfected it were performed only in the fulness of time. 

he Church existed from the beginning, identically the 
Church that now is, only it was Christian before the Ad- 
vent of our Lord by Anticipation, as it is now by the Real 
Presence. 

Errors are, therefore, no more inexplicable in regard to 
Christian truth since, than before the coming of Christ. 
The truth could be known and was known before as well 
as since his coming. The facility of knowing it may have 
been less, yet with due diligence it could be known, and 
was known, as we learn from the history of the patriarchs. 
St. John Chrysostom teaches that Abraham knew it, even 
in Chaldea, in the midst of the darkness and corruptions of 
Chaldean idolatry. Why, then, did the Gentile world mis- 
take it, or overlay it with their abominable idolatries and 
superstitions ¢ The notion that those idolatries and super- 
stitions grew up and developed themselves, because the 
Gentiles had received no revelation, and were left to the 
blindness of nature, cannot be maintained. Superstition 
presupposes religion of which it is an abuse ; idolatry is 
simply an abuse of symbolism. Men did not begin by 
worshipping the sun as a divinity. They at first wor- 
shipped the sun as the symbol or the emblem of the in- 
visible, life-giving, and life-preserving God. They did not 
begin by adoring the idol or image made of wood, silver, 
or ‘gold as the Numen, but as a symbol of the invisible and 
divine, and their worship of it was as innocent and as ra- 
tional in its origin as the reverence with which we regard 
the crucifix, the picture of the Blessed Virgin, or the image 
of a canonized Saint. The error was in gradually confound- 
ing the symbol with the symbolized, the image with the 
imaged. The symbol at first presented, gre adually obscured, 
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and finally absorbed the Idea, took the place of the Numen, 
and was worshipped as a god. 

Polytheism does not precede Monotheism, or originate in 
ignorance of the unity of God. It has had in history two 
sources, one in the misapprehension of the Divine Progres- 
sion asserted by Christian theology in the Generation of the 
Word and the Procession of the Holy Ghost, giving to that 
progression extrinsic terms, and thus explaining it ina 
pantheistic sense ; the other, the perversion of the true doe- 
trine of saints and angels. The Greeks and Romans had 
their Dii Majores and their Dii Minores, their greater gods 
and their lesser gods. Their greater gods were their way 
of apprehending and expressing the Triune God of Revela- 
tion, and the unity and diversity of the Divine Essence. 
Their minor gods, their demons and heroes, were divided 
into two classes, the supernal and the infernal. The super- 
nal originated in the true doctrine of angels and saints, mis- 
apprehended and misapplied. They never gave supreme 
worship to these, for they never confounded them with the 
earn me and eternal Divinity. The infernal gods answered 
to the fallen angels of Christian theology. They offered 
sacrifices, cruel and bloody sacrifices, to ‘these indeed, vet 
not as to gods worthy to be loved and adored, but as to 
powerful and malignant spirits whom it was necessary to 
ap ease, 

we itself, that mother error, and supreme soph- 
ism, is not the error of men to whom no revelation of the 
superintelligible has been vouchsafed. It grows out of the 
effort of the human mind to grasp, on the one hand, the 
Divine Progression asserted by Revelation, and, on the 
other, to expl: iin the immanence of the cause in the effect. 
Confounding creation with generation, and the generation of 
the universe with the generation of the Word, leads logically 
to pantheism, for in the generation of the Word, the Gen- 
erator and the Generated are one and identical. The world, 
if generated, must be one and identical with God as genera- 
tor. This is pantheism. It is easy to derive polytheism, 
even the most disgusting forms of ‘African fetichism, from 
pantheism; for pantheism confounds the universe as a 
whole and in all and every of its parts with God; but it 
were impossible to derive pantheism from African fetichism. 
It is easy to descend from high to low, not so easy to ascend 
from low to high, and not inaptly may we say here with the 
Latin poet : 
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Facilis descensus A verni, 
* * * * * * * 


Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoe opus, hic labor est. 


Nothing has less historical or philosophical support than 
the theory, which finds many advocates among men who 
ought to be superior to it, that the human race commenced 
its career of development in the weakness and helplessness 
of infancy, without supernatural revelation of truth or the 
assistance of Divine grace, and has gradually worked its 
way by its own internal strength and energy up from the 
lowest form of African fetichism to the sublime monotheism 
of the Hebrew and the Christian. Men are, no doubt, pro- 
gressive by religion, but through the weakness and limita- 
tion of their nature they have a constant tendency to cor- 
ruption, to lose the unity of speech, therefore the unity of 
the Idea, and to fall into the grossest and lowest forms of 
error. What in the Gentile or heathen world of antiquity 
modern rationalists regard as germs of progress are, in re- 
ality. reminiscences, are fragments of the broken and scat- 
tered body of truth originally possessed in its unity and 
integrity. 

Prior to the Advent of our Lord and the institution of the 
Christian Church the truth was revealed and known; but 
prior to his advent the Church lived and could live the life 
of the Word made flesh only by faith and hope. It had not 
the Real Presence, and was the Church not in possession, 
but in expectancy. It had priests, but they could offer only 
symbolic sacrifices—sacritices which were only a shadow of 
the real sacrifice that has been offered on Calvary, and is 
continued on our altars. There was everywhere promise, 
but nowhere fulfilment, and the faithful died in hope, but 
without having obtained. All nations looked forward to 
and desired Him who was to come, and bring in the reality 
of the good things promised. But even under the Christian 
Chureh,, though ‘the real palingenesiac life may be lived, not 
merely believed in or hoped for, it is not and cannot be 
completed in this world. Its completion is glorification, 
that is to say, heaven, eternal beatitude by union with God. 
In this life we enter the w: ay, are vatores, pilgrims, seeking 
a city whose builder and maker is God, in which, and in 
which alone, is our home. While we are on the way, are 
viatores, though in the palingenesia, and consequently un- 
der the order of grace, and blessed with an abundance of 
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grace which the faithful before Christ had not and could 
not have, for it as yet existed only in the predestination and 
promise of God, we retain our nature alike in its nobility 
and in its weakness, alike in its upward and in its down- 

yard tendencies. We have the same liberty of will, the 
same power to abuse the gifts of God, and to fall into error 
and sin. The Church herself as the visible expression of 
the Word made flesh, the Incarnate God, is holy, infallible, 
and indefectible, but the individual members of her commu- 
nion are neither infallible nor impeccable. They may lose 
the infallible speech of the Chureh, lose the unity of lang- 
uage, fall into error, and fail in the sanctity of life, as did, 
though hardly to the same extent, indiv iduals and nations 
before the Incarnation, or as do those still remaining outside 
of Christendom. 

The Church as an outward, visible body is placed in the 
world, and is subject to all the accidents of time and space. 
She has the one and eatholic truth, and is infallible in her 
speech, infallible in teaching and defining the infallible 
revelation she has receiv ed: ; but the men to whom she 
teaches it, and for whom she defines it, are fallible, and in- 
capable of comprehending it in all its relations and in all 
its significance. God himself can enable a man to compre- 
hend it fully, in all its length and breadth, in all its bear- 
ings and applications, only by taking him up into hypostat- 
ie union with himeelf, as human nature was taken up when 
the Word assumed flesh in the womb of the Virgin. Such 
comprehensive understanding belongs to men only in the 
glorified state. Divine inspiration itself does not give it; 
and the men whom God inspires to reveal his truth, the 
prophets and Apostles, utter more than they know, more 
than they understand. The word they utter is gr eater than 
their understanding. The spirit possesses them. The bur- 
den of the Lord is upon them. The humble Mary con- 
ceives by the Holy Ghost, and brings forth her Maker and 
her Lord. The Church herself here below comprehends 
not in the full sense either herself or the Word she ex- 
presses. Her infallibility is not in her human understand- 
ing, and she brings forth ‘the truth only as she conceives by 
the Holy Ghost. She speaks infallibly only by virtue of 
the perpetual inspiration or assistance of the Holy Ghost 
who dwells in and speaks through her. Her pastors who 
are her organs, singly or collec tively, assembled in council 
or dispersed in their dioceses, comprehend not all that is 
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symbolized by the words they speak, or contained in the 
doctrine they teach. Of the Ohurch we may say: 


Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 


Neither the spiritus nor the mens is human, or, though 
it moves and sustains the human, is comprehended by it. 
There is more in the word uttered than any of the human 
organs of its utterance know or understand. The word is 
greater than they, truer than their understanding. Hence 
it is that the infallible teacher addresses not an infallible 
understanding, and there is in this life no infallible human 
understanding, no universal and infallible comprehension, 
of the truth divinely revealed. As Dr. Newman would say, 
the human mind cannot take in the whole idea at one view, 
and we add, nor by a succession of views. When we have 
taken our highest, broadest, and most comprehensive view, 
there is always an infinity of truth above and beyond us. 
There is when we speak always more than we see. Take 
any doctrine of the Church, or the simplest proposition of 
faith, meditate it, and it swells out on all sides, rises and 
expands before the mind, into a universe of truth, and we 
are lost in its immensity, and can only fall down and adore 
in awe and silence. 

Even when there is no misunderstanding or false under- 
standing, the words in which the Church expresses the truth 
she is commissioned to teach may be very inadequately un- 
derstood, and will mean more or less according to the ca- 
pacity or culture and development of the particular mind 
addressed. Our Lord makes it the duty of every one who 
would be his disciple to take up his cross and follow him. 
But taking up the cross and following him will not mean 
the same thing to every mind, and under all circumstances. 
Our Lord says, “ Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and 
of iny words, of him will the Son of Man be ashamed when 
he comes in the glory of his Father with the holy angels.’ 
To some these words mean simply being ashamed to profess 
one’s self a Christian, or to make the sign of the cross before 
sitting down to meat with those who count the cross a re- 
proach. To others they mean this and much more. To 
them it means being ashamed to espouse the cause of inno- 
cence, right, truth, justice, when it is unpopular, and brings 
its advocates into disrepute with the great, the respec table, 
the fashionable, or, in a democratic country, with the peo- 
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rle. There i is no cross, there is no especial merit in pro- 
fessing one’s self a Christian where all profess to be Christians, 
or in wearing the cross when it is a fashionable ornament. 
There is no cross in defending the popular truth, which 
everybody asserts, everybody holds, and nobody impugns. 
Christ is confessed before men, and his cross is borne by 
espousing the cause of the poor and friendless, in bringing 
up and standing by the neglected, the forgotten, the unpop- 
ea truth, the truth that i impugns popular errors, reproves 
popular credulity, popular ignorance, popular superstition, 
and rebukes popular wrejudices and fashionable vices. They 
who pounce upon the brave and generous spirit who de- 
fends the unpopular truth, insists on unfashionable virtues, 
labors to instruct and elevate the ignorant and neglected, 
weds himself to the cause of suffering humanity, pleads for 
the enslaved, the oppressed, and the downtrodden, and speaks 
out for those who are dumb and cannot speak for themselves, 
are among those who are ashamed of Christ, and of them, 
even though they fast four times a week and pray five times 
a day, will the Son of Man be ashamed when he comes in 
the glory of his Father with the holy angels. 

The Church can teach the revelation she has received 
only through the medium of words, and all words are sym- 
bolic, and trom the nature of the case can be interpreted 
only by the mind to which they are addressed. Words do 
not interpret themselves, and are significant only in the in- 
terpretation the mind to which they are addressed gives 
them. The revelation the Church has received is the reve- 
lation of the superintelligible, which, even when revealed, 
is only analogically intelligible. The Mysteries can be ex- 
pressed only in words or symbols taken from the sensible 
and intelligible orders, which are below the superintelligible, 
and can express it only by way of analogy. All words are 
inadequate to the full expression of the Mysteries, because 
the human mind itself’ is inadequate to their compr ehension. 
The Church says of the Word, the Son, that he is begotten, 
not made, ge nitum non Jactum, generated, not created. In 
this she seizes on an analogy in ‘the intelligible, to give us 
some notion of the superintelligible. But if we take too 
literally the terms used, and assume that the analogy holds 
true throughout, we fall into the error of the Greek and 
Oriental theogonists and imythologists, and introduce not 
the principle of sex, but sex itself into our conception of the 
Godhead, and pave the way for the assertion of male and 
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female or androgynous gods. We may then indite poems 
on the generation and birth of the gods, after the example 
of Hesiod and Homer. It is mistaking the analogy of gen- 
eration, or pushing it too far, that has introduced the myths 
of male and female divinities, their amours, and their 
progeny. These myths all have a basis of truth, and origi- 
nate in the effort of reason and imagination to bring within 
the sensible and intelligible order the supra- -rational myste- 
ries of the Generation of the Word and the Procession of 
the Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost, under the name of Eros, 
Love, is made by turns the eldest and the youngest of the 
Gods. Regarded as proceeding from the Father and the 
Son, as the End or Consummation, he is the youngest ; but 
as the idea of the end of the progression is first in the 
mind, and precedes the actualization, he may also, in the 
language of the mythologists, be called the first-born of the 
Gods. 

In explaining as far as possible the Generation of the 
Word and the Procession of the Holy Ghost we use the 
term progression as expressing some analogy to the Mystery 
reves om Yet the term is neither adequate nor, in all re- 


spects, exact. Properly progression is the reduction of the 
potential to the actual, and therefore is a term of the Chro- 
notope, or of time and space. It consequently is not 
strictly applicable to God, in whom the potential and actual 
are coincident, or, rather, who is all actual, most pure act, 
and therefore excluding the pe as in need of actu- 


ation. The term is used only analogically, and the pro- 
gression intended is not progression in time and space, but 
a mysterious progression immanent and eternal in the Di- 
vine Essence itself. The word person is applied also to each of 
the three terms of the Triad, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
and yet this word in the sense used in the sensible and in- 
telligible orders cannot be applied to any one of these mys- 
terious and supra-rational el Taken in its ordinary 
sense, the term person could not be used, for it would, on 
the one hand, assert each relation as finite, and, on the 
other, simply Tritheism. If the relations in the Godhead 
were persons in the sense Peter, James, and John are per- 
sons, there would be three Gods, not one only God, and we 
should fall into the error of the polytheists, and not only 
divide, but anthropomorphize the Divinity. As a matter 
of fact, large numbers of honest, well intentioned Christians, 
no doubt, do in their own minds understand the Trinity 
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in a Tritheistic sense, as many in endeavoring to avoid 
Tritheism lose the Triad altogether. The terms used to 
express the superintelligible are all taken in an analogical 
sense, because the superintelligible is even by revelation 
apprehensible by us only through sensible and intelligible 
analogies. 

The superintelligible is above our intelligence. We may 
know by reason that the superintelligible is, for reason is 

capable of asserting ber own ignorance, and her own impo- 
tence. Above our highest reason there is the Unknown, 
and to us the Unknowable. In this superintelligible is the 
root of the intelligible, as in the intelligible is the root of 
the sensible. It comprises the essences of things, the very 
essence of God himself. In it is the mystery of existence, 
life, thought, our origin, medium, and end. We can know 
it only as supernaturally revealed ; but even the supernat- 
ural revelation does not change its character, and bring it 
into the order of the intelligible. We know it, when re- 
vealed, only analogically, by the analogies reason detects 
between it and the intelligible. This analogical know ledge 
is what is called knowlec dge by faith, “the substance of 
things hoped for, and the conviction of things not seen,’”’— 
argumentum non apparentium. It must, in some sense, be 
known or inteliectually apprehended, or faith would not 
and could not be an intellectual act, and it cannot be di- 
rectly and immediately apprehended by and in itself, or 
faith would be indistinguishable from science. The appre- 
hension which is not science, and yet is intellectual appre- 
hension, is what we term knowledge by analogy, and it is 
through analogical apprehension that faith and'science are 
brought together or united in our intellectual life. 

We know that theologians in their analysis of the act of 
faith resolve it into the assent to the proposition Dews est 
verax, and hold that Deus est veraxw, God is true, is the 
ultimate object of faith. We believe what the Church 
teaches, because we believe the Church; we believe the 
Church, because we believe God; and we "believe God, be- 
cause he is true, verax, prima veritas in essendo, et in di- 
cendo. But Deus est verax, or God is true, and can neither 
deceive nor be deceived is a rational truth, in the intelligi- 
ble order, and a proposition of science, not simply of faith. 
Besides, to believe that God is true is not all that is required 
by faith. We must believe the words of God, or the things 
he reveals. Be it that we believe them because we believe 
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him, still we must believe them, and believe them we can- 
not unless they signify something to us, have some intel- 
ligible meaning for our intelligence. Words that have no 
intelligible meaning for us, are empty words, and in be- 
lieving them we simply believe nothing at all. Let it be 
that the words of Scripture or the words of the Church are 
true and infallible, they are in themselves only sensible 
signs or sy mbols, and signify to me only the meaning I 
intelligibly give them. There must then’ be belief of the 
things revealed, and there can be none unless they, and not 
the mere words, are in some sense apprehended by our reason 
or intelligence. As the things revealed are mysteries or 
pertain to the superintelligible, they can be apprehended 
only by analogy, and consequently the words by which 
they are expressed or symbolized can be taken and inter- 
preted only analogic: lly. There is no help for this, because 
the things revealed and received by faith transcend our 
limited intelligence, and cannot be directly apprehended 
and understood. 

The interpretation of the symbols, whether the written 
words of the Holy Scriptures, or the spoken words of the 
Church, is the work not of the infallible Teacher, but of 
the reason and intelligence of the reader or hearer. The 
Teacher furnishes the cypher, but the mind of the taught 
furnishes the key—the words meaning nothing unless ‘ad- 
dressed to intelligence, to a reasonable ‘and reasoning mind. 
It is the mind of the believer that detects the analogies 
symbolized by the words of revelation. The Church can- 
not supply mind to the believer, furnish ideas and brains 
too. No doubt the human mind was originally constructed 
with a view to the apprehension of truth, and that there is 
between it and language a certain natural correspondence. 
Words are the sensible expression of intelligence, and hu- 
man words have a relation to the mind analogous to the 
relation of the Divine Word to the Father; but “only i in the 
intelligible order. The human mind has no language which 
is for it the expression of the superintelligible, save by anal- 
ogy ; for it has no superintelligence. Words are nut and 
cannot be to it direct and simple signs of the superintelligi- 
ble. They are sensible, and naturally and by their own force 
symbolize only the intelligible, from which are borrowed 
the analogies which bring partially within our apprehen- 
sion the superintelligible. oar: these analogies even the 
strongest and best-educated minds may mistake, miscon- 
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ceive, or misuse, and thus fall into error. The Church with all 
her infallibility cannot prevent this, for she can only detine 
the symbol, and prevent the loss of unity of speech. There 
is, then, always room in the Church for subjective error, 
which may with obstinate and indocile minds develop into 
heresy. 

The Church is infallible in her definitions, but then her 
definitions must be understood and appropriated by minds 
that are fallible. She defines a dogma, and pronounces an 
anathema upon whoever denies it; but then the mind nece- 
essarily asks what it means. That no one can be saved out 
of the Church is, no doubt, clearly a Catholic doctrine. But 
does this mean that no one can be saved who is not joined 
to the external communion of the Church? Can one belong 
to the soul of the Church without being joined to her visible 
body? What is it to bein the Church? Some theologians 
give a strict and rigid sense to the words; others give them 
a very wide and accommodating sense. One concedes the 
possibility of salvation to none not in her external com- 
munion ; others think all who desire the truth and walk 
uprightly according to the light they have, though out of 
her external communion, may hope for heaven. The Church 
in defining the Real Presence in the Eucharist uses and ap- 
proves the use of the word Transubstantiation. But in 
what sense is the term to be taken? Is the word substance 
to be taken in the sense of the Greek term, ’Yréoraoic? In 
the sense of ovefa, or in the sense of essence? Does she 
mean that the substance of the bread and wine is changed 
into the substance of the body and blood of our Lord? Or 
does she mean that the substance of the elements leaving 
their natural properties and appearances is removed, con- 
sumed, or annihilated, and the intelligible body of Christ 
substituted in its place? These and many other questions 
must be asked and answered, especially questions as to the 
nature and essence of matter, and as to time and space, be- 
fore we can say we understand the definition of the Church. 
Words, at first sight, may seem very plain and easy to be 
understood, that, subjected to the manipulations of the 
theologians, become very dark, obscure, and uncertain in 
their sense. 

The Church, we are told, has defined the Immaculate 
Conception of Mary, the Mother of God, or that Mary was 
conceived without stain of original sin. Hence we are told 


that the Immaculate Conception is raised to the dignity of 
Vor. I1.—No. IIL. 20 
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a dogma of faith. But has the Church defined it to be a 
dogma of faith, or simply declared it to be a fact always 
believed, and to be believed by the Church? Are not all 
dogmas of faith catholic principles, that is, principles uni- 
versally true and applicable? How can a simple individual 
fact be a principle, and a catholic principle? The fact we 
do net question, but of what is it the principle? What 
in the Catholic system of truth or of life originates in it, or 
depends upon it It may be true, that is, a real fact, with- 
out being a dogma of faith; it may also be a dogma, a 
principle of faith; but we apprehend that it would be diffi- 
cult with our present theological knowledge, or the received 
Catholic system, to see of what it is the “principle, or that 
any thing in Catholic doctrine depends on it. The most we 
can say of it is that it was a special privilege to Mary per- 
sonally, but without being an integral principle in the 
body of Catholic truth. Then, again, what is it the Holy 
Father has really defined in his late decree on the subject, 
in addition to what had always been conceded by those 
who were supposed to question the Immaculate Concep- 
tion? It was always agreed on all hands that Mary was in 
the second instant, conceived, as she was born, without sin. 
The detinition now pr omulg: uted says she was without sin 
in the first instant of conception. Does this first instant 
mean any thing different from the second instant of St. 
Thomas‘ Mary was of the race of Adam, and, as included 
in the race, sinned with all the rest of us in him. From 
that sin she no more than any one else could be redeemed, 
but by the merits of Jesus Christ. Concede that his merits 
could be applied by way of anticipation of his Incarnation, 
passion, and death on the cross to her redemption, they 
could not be so applied prior to her conception, for prior to 
that moment there was no subject of their application. 
They could be applied only in the instant of her conception, 
or ae vets 5 with it. If this is what is meant by the 
first instant, it is precisely, as we understand it, the second 
instant, or actus secundus of St. Thomas, and nothing has 
been affirmed that had ever been denied. Again, does not 
the decree of the Holy Father touch a physiological ques- 
tion, and, by asserting that Mary was rendered immaculate 
in the first instant of her conception, imply that the soul, as 
well as the body, is generated, and that soul and body are 
united in the first instant of conception ? 

We might bring other instances, but these are sufficient 
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to show that after the definition of the Church, the mind 
asks, and must ask, What is defined, what is the meaning 
of the dogma? for unless we attach some meaning to the 
words used, the dogma is for us as if it were not, and noth- 
ing for us is defined. The determining of what the words 
mean, and the relation of their meaning to the whole body 
of catholic truth, is and must be, from the nature of the 
case, the wrok of the human mind itself, of private exam- 
ination, or of private judgment; and, as the human mind 
is fallible, there may always be more or less of doubt, un- 
certainty, and error, even with the best informed and the 
best disposed. Hence St. Aug ustine says, “ Err, I may, 
but a heretic [ will not be.” Err, the best of men may, 
but no one can be a heretic unless he chooses, for to be or 
not to be a heretic depends on one’s own will. 

We know that St. Paul is sometimes quoted to prove 
that doubt itself is sinful, for he says, ‘* He that doubteth 
is damned.” Doubteth what? Whether it is lawful or not 
to eat meat sacrificed to idols. For he who does a thing 
of the lawfulness of which he doubts, goes against his 
conscience, and sins. But doubt in intellectual matters is 
not necessarily sinful. In fact, the first proper human act, 
or first act of reflection is a doubt, and till a doubt arises 
in the mind there is no act of reflection, no examination, 
and consequently no development or progress of intelli- 
gence. It is not till we pass from doubt to affirmation or 
denial in a sense hostile to truth that our doubts cease to 
be innocent, and we are culpable. Yet all heresy originates 
in the innocent doubt, and hence in its origin, its intellec- 
tual origin, it is not sinful, but the result of a proper awaken- 
ing and exercise of the mind. It becomes culpable heresy 
when it proceeds to deny the truth, to aftirm the contrary, 
and persist with a blind obstinacy in so doing. For then it 
is not truth that is desired, sought, and loved, but one’s own 
opinion. Then the man is a heretic because he prefers his 
own opinion to truth, or places his judgment above the 
judgment of God, in reality makes himself God. 

Undoubtedly, what all the pastors of the Church through- 
out the world, and in all times hold in commen, or agree in 
teaching, is Catholic doctrine, and infallible truth ; ; but the 
pastors taken singly may err through ignorance as to many 
and even important points of faith and morals. No one 
man knows the whole truth, in all its principles, relations, 
and consequences. With the best intentions in the world 
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the wisest and most learned may on some points fail to 
seize the exact truth, may misapprehend ak mistake it. 
St. Augustine wrote a whole book of [etractations ; Pope 
John XXII. questioned in his sermons, or, at least, pro- 
posed for discussion, the doctrine that the saints enjoy the 
beatific vision immediately after this life, before the resur- 
rection of the body; and Pope Clement VIL. repeatedly 
stated that he was not informed on the legal question 
raised by Henry VIIL, in his demand that his marriage 
with Katharine of Aragon should be declared null. All 
yastors are not learned men, or profound and erudite theo- 
fogians ; ; and many who pass for learned, have learned only 
a form of words which they repeat without much thought 
of their real meaning, or any serious attempt to study their 
meaning in its relation to the principles of Catholicity, or 
with the whole body of revealed truth, regarded in its unity 
and integrity, as the living expression of the Word made 
flesh. 

The pastors of the Church, taken singly, provincially, or 
nationally, are not incapable of neglecting to a greater or 
less extent the integrity and purity of doctrine, or of suf: 
fering the faith to be in part mixed up with local traditions, 
or national reminiscences, or to receive a one-sided develop- 
ment and practical realization. We should always remem- 
ber the sacred calling of the clergy, and speak of them with 
veneration even for the sake of their oftice, but it cannot be 
denied that they are not always vigilant in the discharge of 
their pastoral duties. Few heresies, if any, have ever been 
originated by laymen. We can recall the name of no here- 
siarch who was not a priest or, at least, a religious. Arius 
was a presbyter, Nestorius was an Archbishop, Luther was 

a presbyter and a monk, Calvin belonged to the clerici, 
oeaine was a priest and an Archbishop, Lamennais, Her- 
mes, and, if you call him an heresiarch, Gioberti, were all 
priests. The pastors, often through their own incapacity, 
their peculiar notions, their indolence, their employment at 
court, or their devotion to their own interests or the inter- 
ests of their relations, suffer the people to remain generation 
after generation with the minimum of religious instruction, 
as we may see even now with the poor people of Mexico, 
Central and South America. They, also, are often compelled 
to suffer them so to remain by the barbarism, revolutions, 
invasions, conquests, and disorders of their respective times 
and countries. 
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Then again, times change. Many interpretations and appli- 
cations of truth, which when first made are just and salutary, 
become through subsequent changes inadequate, false, and 
hurtful ; and yet so many interests,so many vested rights, and 
SO many habits and customs have grown up under ton, and 
demand their continuance, that it is exceedingly difficult to 
make the necessary modifications, sometimes impossible to do 
it, without creating greater evils than those to be redressed. 
What was useful grows into an abuse by the changes time 
and events introduce, and becomes a greater abuse by its 
longer continuance; yet it becomes so complicated with 
other things, with perhaps the whole framework of society, 
that the Ecclesiastical authorities may well hesitate to lay 
the axe at its root, and to attempt a reform which they 
might find themselves in the end unable to effect. Always 
will there be a class who profit by the abuses, or by ar- 
rangements which have outlived their day, and these will 
always be disposed rather to retain than to correct them, 
while those who suffer from them are usually the unprivi- 
leged and the weaker party, who are impotent to redress 
them. Having been accustomed to suffer, and never hav- 
ing known any y thing better, they are not always aware that 
they are bad, and are often the first to resist ‘changes from 
which they themselves would be the chief gainers. In our 
own day the Monastic Orders are recommended on the 
ground of the relief they formerly affurded the poor. A 
single convent, we are told, fed every morning at its gate 
eighteen hundred poor persons. That certainly was well, 
when there were within reach of a single convent so many 

ersons in need of being so fed. But might it not be still 
ree to effect those political, social, and economical changes 
that would prevent the growth of so numerous a popula- 
tion able to — soul and body together only as fed at 
the convent gate ¢ 

All education proceeds and must proceed on the suppo- 
sition, that things are fixed and are to remain as they are. 
The teachers do not and cannot prepare their pupils in ad- 
vance for changes which may or may not take place. The 
hierarchy have not any special gift of prophecy, and cannot 
be expected to foresee all that may come. They must labor 
for the place and the hour, and shape their conduct to 
things as they find them. They must labor for to-day, and 
leave to-morrow to take care of itself. ‘Sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof.” The Church of the Catacombs 
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adapted herself to her condition at the time, and instruction 
and education were then naturally directed to the wants 
and duties of a persecuted and socially unrecognized Church. 
This world was not for Christians. They had no hand in and 
no responsibility for its government. For them the end of 
the world had come, and they naturally, inevitably gave to 
the ascetic or purely religious side of Catholicity a dispro- 
portionate development. When the Church emerged from 
the Catacombs, received liberty, and a legal status in the 
Empire, the faithful found themselves unprepared for the 
wok necessary to reform the civilization of the Greeco-Ro- 
man world, and to save it from destruction. Catholicity on 
the side of civilization had remained undeveloped, and 
Christianity found herself unable to heal the disorders of 
the state. Even under the Christian emperors it was nearly 
as null as under the Pagan emperors, when obliged to seek 
refuge in the Catacombs. Constantine made the despotism 
of the Empire more complete than it had been under any 
of his predecessors ; Theodosius favored rather than check- 
ed, the despotic tendency of the state ; Honorius was ortho- 
dox, but it was his only virtue; and the conquest of Rome 
by Alarie the Goth, was, perhaps, the first step in advance 
toward a better political and social order. As a rule, sin- 
cere, earnest, pious, and devout Catholics meddled even 
under the Christian emperors prior to the downfall of West- 
ern Rome very little in political or state affairs, and the 
courtiers were persons of loose morals or suspected ortho- 
doxy. 

After the Roman emperors came the Barbarians, free 
from many of the vices of the Bas Empire, bold, courage- 
ous, energetic, with a strong sense of individuality and 
personal freedom, but ignorant, uncultivated, impatient of 
restraint, and for the most part heathenseor heretics. For 
the first time the Church had to commence the work of 
Christianizing society, or civilizing states and nations. Nat- 
urally she drew upon her reminiscences of Greco-Roman 
civilization, and followed as far as practicable the order of 
civilization she had known for four hundred years, more 
especially as nearly all her pastors, prelates, ‘and simple 
priests, with the vs ist ma jority of her laity belonged to the 
old Roman population. The first effort was to Romanize, as 
they were converted, the Barbarian conquerors. This met 
with the most success in Gaul, especially in the kingdom of 
Neustria ; but the result was most unhappy, for the Neus- 
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trians exhibited the vices of both the Gallo-Romans and 
the Barbarians, without the virtues of either. Gradually, 
however, as the Austrasian Franks became the ruling peo- 
ple in Gaul and Germany, the effort to convert the Barba- 
rians into Romans ceased, and the free spirit, the love of 
liberty of the Germanic family were accepted, and what we 
call the Middle Ages were instituted. What rules in the 
Middle Ages is feudalism, neither exclusively of Barbarian 
nor of Roman origin, but formed by a mixture and modi- 
fication of elements derived from both sources, with several 
elements supplied by the Church herself. Feudalism knows 
nothing of what in our times is called the Rights of Man, 
and nowhere recognizes the broad principle of human 
equality. It was founded on inequality and privilege, and 
rested on vested or chartered rights. There were estates, 
but hardly a state. There were the king, the nobility, the 
commons, and the Church, all with their vested or corporate 


rights. 

in the feudal constitution of Europe, the Church was 
recognized as a divine institution and authoritative in all 
matters of faith and worship, but she had her place, so to 
speak, as a chartered corporation, and her temporal rights 
rested on the same basis with those of the king, the nobility, 
the municipalities, or chartered cities. Her prelates, her 
bishops, and mitred abbots, were for the most part princes 
and barons, received homage and service from their vassals, 
and did homage and service to their liege lord for their 
fiefs. The Holy See, though never suzerain of the kingdom 
of France or of Germany, was suzerain or feudal sovereign 
at one time of nearly all the rest of Europe, with the ex- 
ception of the Byzantine Empire. Having temporal rights 
and possessions held and regulated by the feudal law, the 
Church in her temporal interests became mixed up with the 
whole feudal order, and to no ineonsiderable extent depend- 
ent on its continuance and strict observance by all slnatth 
of the feudal society for the free and full exercise of her 
spiritual rights, or unimpeded discharge of her spiritual 
functions. 

The Church did not create or establish feudalism; it grew 
up and was developed from the political and social elements 
introduced by the German conquerors, mingling with other 
political and social elements retained from the overthrown 
Graeco-Roman world. The Church introduced directly or 
indirectly, as far as she could, the principles of Christian 
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morality, manifested more especially in their effects on 
slavery. The Church never did and never could recognize 
what is called chattel slavery, the slavery recognized by 
the Roman law. For her the slave was a person ; he 
might under certain conditions be held to service, but he 
was a person with moral rights and moral duties, free in 
his soul, and responsible for his conduct to his God, in 
like manner as his master. She insisted for the slave on 
the rights and obligations of Christian marriage, therefore 
ot the Christian family, and consequently of a domicile or 
home. This of itself transformed chattel slavery into serfage 
or villanage, and prepared the way for the transformation 
of the serf or villein into the free peasant. She modified 
what had been the jus gentcwm, or universal law of nations, 
that captives taken in war may be reduced to chattel 
slaves, and taught that, though they may be held to ran- 
som, they cannot, if Christians, be reduced to slavery. 
She also insisted on the humane and Christian treatment 
of bondmen, and enacted that the bondman receiving Or- 
ders became a freeman, not only because he then became 
as it were a bondman of Christ, but because the freedom 
of the clerict from human bondage was one of her recog- 
nized corporate rights as a legal corporation in the feudal 
society. She thus, as far as the social and political order 
permitted, recognized and asserted the principle attirmed by 
the Civil Law, that all men are born free, and can be de- 
prived of their liberty only as a penalty for crime. 
Feudalism rested, it has been said, solely on vested as 
distinguished from natural rights. The state was an estate, 
alienable or transmissible as any other estate. The feudal 
sovereign was a proprietor, not the representative of the 
majesty of the state, as was the Roman Imperator. This 
is as true of the German Emperors as of any other of the 
feudal sovereigns of Europe. Indeed, in the beginning the 
on wort was not emperor of Germany, or of the Germans 
or Franks. The Imperial title and dignity conferred by 
St. Leo ILL. on Charlemagne, King of the Franks and Lom- 
bards, and Patrician of tome, were Roman, conferred by 
the acknowledged sovereign of Rome, and without signifi- 
eance outside of the Roman state. Save in Rome, of which 
the Pope was sovereign, the Emperor was simply a feudal 
king; for the Pope did not erect, and never had or claimed 
the power to erect, the dominions of Charlemagne into an 
Empire, to re-establish the Roman Empire of the West, and 
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to transfer it from the Romans to the Franks, or, rather, 
the Germans. He gave the Imperial title and dignity to 
the Patrician of Rome, so far, and only so far, as related 
to his own temporal dominions. The title and dignity 
were Roman, received from the acknowledged sovereign 
of Rome, in consideration of the aid and protection afforded 
and to be afforded the Holy See, and the Roman sovereign 
in the temporal government of his subjects in Rome and 
the Roman States. Thus Charlemagne assumes the title 
of Defender of the Holy See and Coadjutor of the Pope 
in his temporal government. This explains the oath of 
Charlemagne, wherefore the Pope had the right to elect and 
crown the Emperor, and wherefore the Emperor could ordi- 
narily be crowned only in the city of Rome. 

The Emperors subsequently were not satisfied with being 
only emperors in Rome, and feudal sovereigns elsewhere. 
Hence arose the fearful struggles between the Popes and 
Emperors which fill so many pages of medieval history. 
The Suabian sovereigns, or emperors of the Hohenstaufen 
family, pretended that St. Leo ILL, in crowning Charle- 
magne, or Karl der Grosse, as emperor, restored the Roman 
Empire of the West, and transferred it to the Germans,— 
a recognition of authority in the Pope over temporal mat- 
ters greater than any Pope has ever claimed. They called 
their dominions the Holy Roman Empire, took the title of 
Kaiser, and claimed to be the legitimate successors of Au- 
gustus Cesar. This was to strike a deadly blow at the 
feudal constitution of Europe, and to change entirely the 
basis of European sovereignty. It would, if ‘admitted, have 
materially affected the relations of the Church with secular 
society, deprived her of all her corporate rights, and placed 
her rights and interests as a corporation at the mercy of 
the emperor. She may have had originally no especial 
regard tor the feudal constitution, and no special repug- 
nance to the constitution of Imperial Rome, but now all her 
temporal interests were blended with the feudal order, and 
she used all her spiritual and secular power to maintain it, 
and to defeat the attempts of the German emperors to 
overthrow it and to re-establish for all Europe Imperial 
Rome prostrated by the Barbarian Conquest. 

The Church had then become in her temporal interests 
and in her administration intimately connected with the 
feudal order, as she has since been with the monarchical 
order, which for the greater part of Europe supplanted it, 
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and necessarily arrayed against her all who wished to get 
rid of feudalism, as she now arrays against her a large 

rtion of those who wish to get rid of monarchy. The 
Church and feudalism got the better of the Hohenstau- 
fen; but the principle of Imperialism was not suppressed, 
or essentially weakened. It was adopted by every feudal 
sovereign in Europe; all of whom struggled to become 
representatives of the majesty of the states, instead of being 
simple proprietors, and each being among his nobles only 
primus inter pares. The struggle continued with varying 
success down to the sixteenth century, when the monarchi- 
eal principle triumphed over the feudal, and political mon- 
archy representing the state took the place of the proprie- 
tary monarchy representing only the personal and vested 
rights of the feudal chief. The feudal system had its good 
points, and also its bad points. It was never an order 
suited to a highly civilized state. It secured the personal 
liberty of the ‘nobles, or barons, and of cor porations in their 
corporate character, but afforded no protection to the un- 
privileged people as individuals, and no security for national 
unity and the national authority. The noble’s liberty was 
guarde d against his suzerain ; ‘he could protect his vassals 
and serfs from oppression by the lord paramount ; but these 
had very little protection against his own tyranny and op- 
sression. Each baron was a despot in regard to those under 
him, and often a bad neighbor to his equals. The castle halls 
may have been the scenes of noble hospitality and festive 
mirth, but the castle keep and donjon had many a tale of 
wrong, of violence, cruelty, and horror to tell. “There are 
always oppression and wrong where there is no effectual 
restraint on the will or the passions of the ruler, whether he 
be king or kaiser, feudal baron or modern slaveholder. The 
world, religion, humanity, civilization has probably no rea- 
son to regret that the feudal ages have passed away, and 
that feudalism only lingers in a few benighted corners of 
Europe. 

The changes attempted by the Hohenstaufen were di- 
rected against the feudal system, and ayainst the Chureh 
only in the respect that she was one of the elements of that 
society, with her material interests intimately bound up 
with it, as before the Barbarian C onquest they had been 
with the Roman Empire. If society had been prepared 
for them, and they could have been effected with the con- 
sent or co-operation of the Church, they would, it may be, 
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have set the civilization of Europe forward some two or 
three centuries, for they would have anticipated by so much 
the great national monarchies of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, which, however out of date now, were un- 
questionably, in their day, a great advance on feudalism. In 
order to vindicate the Church, it is not necessary to 7 
those great but unsuccessful emperors were moved by hos- 
tility ‘to religion or to the legitimate authority of the 
Church. It may be conceded that they comprehended that 
the feudal order comported only with a semi-barbarous and 
transition state of society, and that they consulted the in- 
terests of civilization as well as their own personal ambition 
and love of power. Their attempts, no donbt, were prema- 
ture, were too exclusively directed to the revival of the 
sesarism of the Roman Empire, without a due regard to 
the new social elements introduced and the new interests 
created by the German conquerors, and would, if suecessful, 
have gone far to extinguish that sense of personal liberty and 
independence cherished by feudalism, and re-established Im- 
perial despotism; yet with some modifications they were 
ultimnately successful, and in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the king is a national sovereign, representing the 
majesty of the state, not a mere personal proprietor. 

The Church had no hostility to this change in the charac- 
ter of European sovereignty, considered in itself, and her 
reminiscences favored it. Feudalism had not been of her 
creation, and had given her much trouble. But her politi- 
cal and social position were determined by it; she herself, 
in her external and transitory constitution, had, s oto s veak, 
become feudal. She was herself suzerain of porte. im- 
portant kingdoms, and held kings and princes as her vas- 
sals; her prelates were almost everywhere, especially in 
Germany, princes and barons, 4 sang to their spiritual a 
greater or less extended secular jurisdiction; her own 
rights as proprietor were secured by charters, and held by 
the same general tenure as the rights of all other members 
of the feudal society. No doubt ‘she was ac ‘-knowledged to 
be a divine society, and to hold certain rights immediately 
from God, yet the free exercise of those rights themselves as 
political and social rights depended on her chartered or 
vested rights as a corporation. She was, therefore, natur- 
ally placed on the side of the feudal order of society, for, 
practically considered, her own rights and interests and 
those of that society were inseparable, and must stand or 
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fall together. She had law, public and private, chartered 
and vested rights on her side, and could not yield without 

a struggle to the emperors. If the Pope himself could 
et foreseen all the consequences of the struggle, he could 
not have done otherwise than he did, for he had no power 
to force the prelacy wedded to feudalism to give up their 
possessions, and to aid him in destroying the very social 
and political constitution which made them feudal proprie- 
tors, lords, barons, and princes. The rights of the Church 
were held to be the rights of God, and the Pope as their 
trustee and guardian was bound to defend them by all the 
means at his disposal. Hence he engaged in the struggle, 
and placed the Church on the side of feudalism against the 
attempted revival of Roman Imperialism, and the constitu- 
tion of proper national sovereignties. 

In this struggle, which lasted under one form or another 
from Frederic “Barbarossa to Charles V., we must find the 
germs, as to its political and social character, of the Protest- 
ant movement. In this struggle, complicated by the Pa- 
pal residence at Avignon, and the great Western Schism, 
the Papacy lost much of its prestige, and by its increased 
expenses became burdensome It had in the first in- 
stance been assailed by the Imperialists, but it began to 
be assailed at length by what at first had been its own 
party. It was in fact defeated by the party of national 
sovereignty, and compelled to enter into Concordats with 
the sovereign princes; and, at the epoch of Luther, the 
Church had virtually abandoned the cause of feudalism, 
and was making the best terms she could with monarchy 
in its modern and anti-feudal sense. If England, Denmark, 
and Sweden be excepted, the political character of the 
Protestant movement was that of feudality against Imperi- 
alism, therefore a retrograde, not an advance movement; 
and, directly contrary to modern pretensions, the party sup- 
porting the movement in Germany, Italy, France, Scotland, 
and Switzerland was the party of ‘the past, not the party of 
the future, and the reformation demanded, as will hereafter 
be more distinctly shown, was a reformation by way of res- 
toration, and not by way of progress. 

The Ecclesiastical abuses which were so numerous and so 
much in need of correction in the sixteenth century were 
rendered such by the various changes which had taken 
place in public opinion and in secular society. The most 
that can be said against the Church in regard to them is 
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that she did not in all cases foresee the changes, and provide 
for them, and that she sometimes resisted them after resist- 
ance had become unavailing. Institutions, wise and good 
when adopted, become corrupt and corrupting when they 
outlive their day and their reason. Principles never grow 
old or obsolete; they never change, and are necessarily 
always the same; but the institutions intended to embody 
or realize them in the world of time and space, where all 
is in a state of perpetual flux and reflux, may grow old, 
become effete, or effective only for evil. They need change 
or modification to meet the new wants and the new con- 
ditions of things. The tendency of Churchmen is usually 
conservative, and they are, as a rule, slow in foreseeing, ac- 
cepting, and conforming to these new conditions. They do 
not always see the necessity or the propriety of the changes 
attempted, and are not always quick to detect the precise mo- 
ment when resistance to them a become useless, and they 
must be accepted as inevitable. But in this Churchmen do 
not especially differ from statesmen, and the evil can be pre- 
vented by no purely human foresight or purely human virtue. 

The Church, any more than other governing bodies, never 
governs with a view to change. The clergy have seldom fully 
comprehended the doctrine of the continuons evolution of 
truth, or continuous progress in the explication and applica- 
tion of the Idea, except in the sphere of the individual life 
and conscience. They wish to give the institutions, which, 
though Ecclesiastical, are yet only human in their origin, the 
fixity and permanence which they rightfully affirm of 
Catholic truth. They are, consequently, often found behind 
their age or country, instead of being in advance of it, and 
inspiring and directing its progress. They fix their eye 
mainly on the individual, and labor for progress in the in- 
terior life, without paying much attention to the fact that 
the race is operative in the individual, and that all progress 
in the interior demands expression in an exterior progress. 
The interior life must develop itself in the exterior, and, 
if the exterior is fixed and rendered unchangeable, the 
growth of the interior is checked, stunted, and, perhaps, pre- 
vented altogether. They, again, are apt to forget that the 
spirit at work in society and often carrying it on in spite of 
itself, is invigorated by the Catholic Idea, and tends to the 
common destiny of the race. Not all that proceeds not from 
the hierarchy, or operates not under their immediate direction 
is anti-catholic or un-Catholic, and to be rejected or resisted 
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by the sincere, earnest, and orthodox Christian. The Word 
made flesh embraces the race as well as the individual, the 
human as well as the Divine. 

But not all change is progress. Man proceeds from God 
and tends in his normal state to him. All progress is in the 
return to God as our final cause, the final cause of creation 
itself. But there is the fact of human degeneracy as well 
as of human progress to be taken into the account. Man 
has an ascending tendency, and also a descending tendency. 
Society, as the expression of the human, may tend to the 
Azove, or it may tend to the Berow, Jnfernus. Changes 
may spring from or favor either of these two tendencies, 
and therefore there may be changes to be resisted as well 
as changes to be encouraged. A discrepancy between the 
Church and society may as well arise from her resisting ab- 
normal changes, as from her slowness in approving and 
encouraging normal changes. The clergy may at times be 
right as well as wrong in resisting society, and in resolutely 
refusing to go with it. By their very office it is their duty 
to labor with all their zeal, energy, wisdom, and virtue, to 
conform society to the Christian type; and this renders it 
necessary for them to oppose society whenever and wher- 
ever it tends to deviate from that type, or to place obstacles 
in the way of its realization. Society is regressive as well 
as progressive, and the discrepancy between the Church 
and society may and not unfrequently does arise not from 
the opposition of the clergy to progress or their unwilling- 
ness to aid it, but from their efforts to stay the tide of de- 
generacy, or to arrest society in its downward tendency. 

It is easy from these observations taken together to ex- 
plain without impeaching the sanctity and infallibility of 
the Church in any sense she herself requires us to assert 
them, how it could happen that in the sixteenth century 
there were great Ecclesiastical reforms necessary, and how 
the Ecclesiastical authorities could fail to perceive and prop- 
erly appreciate the motives of the Reformers, and by an 
unwise resistance drive them into heresy and schism. We 
can hold fast to our Catholic faith, we can retain our deep 
and burning love for the Church, the Spouse of Christ, and 
yet recognize a good motive and a Catholic thought in the 
outset at the bottom of the Protestant movement, for in the 
outset it was not Protestant. It was a movement in the 
Church, by Catholics, and it became Protestant only sub- 
sequently, after it had been expelled from the Church. How 
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it came to embrace its errors and to be thus expelled, will 
be the subject of future Essays. We have in this said 
enough to show that we may treat the movement as a his- 
torical movement, as a historical fact, and judge it as such 
without any fear of harming the Catholic cause. The 
Church has nothing to dread from facts, and her cause can 
never suffer from their free, fair, and full recognition and 
assertion. 





Arr. Il.—ZLe Pére Lacordaire. Par Lr Comre pe Mon- 
TALEMBERT, l'un des Quarante de Academie Frangaise. 
Paris: Douniol. 1862. 12mo. pp. 285. 


M. pe Monratemsert, in this small volume, has paid a 
most graceful, elegant, and well-deserved tribute to his lately 
deceased friend, the world-renowned Pére Lacordaire, the 
reviver of the Order of Preachers in France. The volume 
is written with the grace and fervor which characterize all 
the works of its distinguished author, and with all the ten- 
derness and pathos of the most true, contiding, and beauti- 
ful friendship. It was in early life, while yet a youth, fired 
with the generosity and enthusiasm of a noble soul, before 
any of its illusions have been dispelled, or its ardor damped 
by experience of the selfishness, the calculating prudence, 
the cold-hearted indifference, or the falsity of the world, 
that the author was brought into intimate relations with the 
Abbé Lacordaire, a few years his senior, and formed with him 
those ties of friendship, of sympathy, and a disinterested 
devotion to the same great and noble cause, which only 
death has been able to sever, and which not even death has 
severed, for they were ties formed in the Lord, binding 
them to each other, because binding them alike to Him who 
dies not, is immortal and eternal. No man knew, no man 
could know ere Lacordaire better, for no man did or 
could hold a more intimate communion with his soul, since 
no one did or could more closely sympathize with him, or 
better interpret him by his own love and aspirations. The 
volume is written from the heart, and is the author’s own 
heart revealing the heart and soul of his friend. It is ten- 
der, affectionate, but appreciative and manly. The friend- 
ship between these two gifted souls was strong, robust, and 
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healthy—a friendship in which mind united with mind, as 
well as heart with heart. The volume is instructive ; it is 
inspiring, and, in the eon state of the Catholic mind, 
one of the best books that can be read and meditated, espe- 
cially by our generous and noble-hearted young men, who 
wish for a great cause to espouse, and are not repelled by 
the prospect of labor and sacrifice. 

e have seldom in these pages referred to Pere Lacor- 
daire, and we confess to having never been among his warm 
admirers. We heard him spoken lightly of by men whom 
we highly esteemed, and whose judgment on any subject we 
did not ‘at the time permit ourselves to question, and not 
finding his published works fully sustaining the reputation 
he evidently had as an orator, we were led to regard him as 
much overrated by his friends, and never took the pains to 
make ourselves acquainted with his real worth. hen we 
came into the Church the great danger to religion and so- 
ciety seemed to us to come from the side of revolutionism, 
or liberalism; and the democratic tendencies so apparent 
in Pere Lacordaire made us distrust him, and look upon 
him as a man whose influence could not fail to be hurtful. 

Our readers are well aware that we started our public 
career as a radical, an extreme liberal, with great faith in 
man, but with little faith inGod. We accepted as they were 
given us, the democratic and humanitarian premises, fur- 

nished us by our age and country, and sought to carry them 
jo theoretically and practically to their last logical conse- 

uences. Our first acceptance of Christianity, after our 
dark period of religious doubt and unbelief, was on its so- 
cial or humanitarian side, and our effort after that accept- 
ance was to combine religion and liberalism, and to find a 
principle on which we could reconcile stability and progress, 
conservatism and reform. For years, our great theme was 
the democracy of Christianity, and the progress of man on 
earth as the means of arriving at heaven, or of attaining to 
his tinal destiny. Gradually, as our view of Christianity be- 
came larger and more firm, we discovered that we were at- 
tempting to make “ bricks without straw,” that the system 
we fad adopted was sheer humanism, and the interpreta- 
tion we had given to the purpose and end of the Gospel 
was that given by the old carnal Jews to the promises and 
prophecies of the Messiah. We recoiled from the abyss we 
saw yawning before us, re-examined our premises in the 
light of a profounder philosophy and a higher theology, 
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and found, as we thought, both the necessity and the truth of 
the Catholic Church, and also the medium of reconciliation 
between her and our modern world. We consequently be- 
came a Catholic, and were received into the bosom of the 
Catholic Church. 

When once in the Church, having accepted her as our 
teacher, and her pastors as our guides and directors, we 
thought it necessary to break with our whole past, and to 
think, speak, and write only as we should learn of her. We 
held in abeyance all our former thoughts and reasonings, 
and repressed all our previous aspirations and tendencies ; 
we tried to make our mind as far as possible a tabula rasa, 
and to begin as a new-born babe to learn our Catholic 
faith and theology, accepting nothing not taught us, and 
accepting every thing that was taught us in her name, or 
that logically followed from what was taught us. Having 
experienced the need of authority, having suffered more 
than we care to repeat for the lack of some infallible 
teacher, we thought, and could think, only of asserting au- 
thority in season and out of season. We had had enough 
of speculation, enough of liberty without authority, enough 
of democracy and private judgment, and were deafened 
with the declamations which had been ringing in our ears 
from early childhood about “ popular sovereignty,” ‘the 
people,” “the rights of the people,” “the rights of man,” 
“the nobility of reason,” and the “ deathless energies and 
godlike tendencies of human nature,” and consequently 
when we found a man using any of these terms, speaking of 
“humanity,” “the irrepressible instinets of the human race,” 
the “‘ greatness,” “ dignity,” or “ worth” of human nature, 
we at once epee either his orthodoxy or his under- 
standing. We had had an excess of liberty, and feared the 
evils that come from that side far more than those that 
come from the side of despotism. The former we knew by 
experience ; the latter we had never so known. 

e are now satisfied that, however natural our course, 
however much there was of edifying humility and docility 
in it, it was a mistake, the commission of which separated 
us much farther than was necessary from our own age and 
country, and lost us a large number of non-Catholic friends, 
whom we prejudiced both against ourselves and our Church, 
while we are losing a larger number of Catholic friends by 
our efforts to correct it, and to resume the work we should 
never have abandoned. It was our misfortune to be under 
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the necessity of assuming the position of a Catholic periodi- 
cal writer while we were but imperfectly acquainted with 
Catholic theology, and before we had had time and oppor- 
tunity to examine how far we could retain as a Catholic the 
philosophy of religion we had attained to before being re- 
ceived into the Church. We felt the inconvenience and 
awkwardness of such a position, and believed it—perhaps, 
were encouraged so to believe—the best and shortest way 
to throw overboard our whole past, and to preserve the 
memory of it only as a warning, and take not only Catho- 
lic faith, but Catholic theology as we learned it from books 
and professors. Thus we wrote on Holy Thursday, 1845: 


‘Our life begins with our birth into the Catholic Church. We 
say this, because we wish no one to be led astray by any of our 
former writings, ail of which, prior to last October, unless it be the 
criticisms on Kant, some political essays, and the articles in our 

resent Review on Social Reform and the Anglican Church, we 
would gladly cancel if we could. We have w ritten and published 
much during the last twenty years; but a small duodecimo volume 
would contain all that we would not blot, published prior to last 
October.” — Quarterly Review, April, 1845, p. 260. 


There was in this an excess of self-abnegation, and an un- 
grateful denial of the value of the long discipline we had 
received from the merciful and paternal hand of Divine 
Providence. But we felt our incompetency to discuss from 
our own knowledge and personal convictions the great ques- 
tions proper to be discussed in a Catholic Review, and we 
relied almost solely on others. We used our own logic and 
language, but we ventured to utter no thought of our own. 
We wrote the best we could from the premises given us, 
and as a matter of course adopted the views of the theologi- 
cal school in which we happened to be placed, and labored 
to give them their full and complete logical expression. It 
was our study even to obliterate ourselves, to suppress our 
own personality, and to let Catholicity as we received it 

speak through us, and establish its own conclusions. This 
very fact explains the air and tone of dogmatism the Re- 
view was charged with assuming on becoming Catholic ; 
and what was set down to pride, to an overweening confi- 
dence in our own judgment, was due to an excess of self- 
abnegation, and to an undue distrust of what may be called 
our own thoughts and personal convictions. 

But as time went on, as our acquaintance with Catholic 
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theology extended, and as we found it necessary to meet 
objections which we could not find met in any of the theo- 
logical works within our reach, and which we could not 
ourselves meet on the theological or philosophical systems 
our Catholic teachers had given us, we began to look deeper 
into the received Scholastic theology and philosophy, and, 
indeed, to think for ourselves, and to ask, if, after all, Catho- 
licity might not be a personal conviction, and not merely a 
system of truth having no intrinsic relation to human rea- 
son, and resting solely on external authority. We soon 
discovered, or thought we discovered, that there was in 
reality no such disruption between the true Catholic life 
and the intellectual lite we had attained to prior to our con- 
version, as we had too hastily assumed. soe Bn there 
were many errors in what we had previously written, but 
we had always, even in the days of our greatest darkness, held 
great Catholic principles, and our errors were less errors of 
principle than errors of fact, and were the result in the main 
of detective knowledge, chiefly of historical information. 
Catholicity then rested for us, as it does yet, on external 
authority, but not on external authority alone. It became 
a personal conviction, and we attained to that intellectual 
freedom which we had from the first asserted the Church 
allows, demands, and secures. We thus recovered the 
broken link of our life, reunited our present life with our 
life prior to our conversion, and resumed, so to speak, our 
personal identity. 

The process of this resumption of our own identity, es- 
pecially in the sphere of philosophy, has been going on 
slowly, timidly, hesitatingly since January, 1850, and with 
more rapidity, steadiness, and firmness since our removal 
from Boston to this city, and may now be regarded as com- 
plete. We accept all in our writings before we became a 
Catholic that we had arrived at by the free and independ- 
ent action of our own mind. What were really our own 
yersonal convictions then are our personal convictions now. 
Somes we then had, as errors we may now have, and may 
have as long as we live, but we dare maintain that we had 
true catholic principles, true catholic thoughts, catholic 
aspirations and tendencies, long before we had the happi- 
ness of being received into the Church, and permitted to 
feast on the Body and Blood of our Lord, though, no doubt, 
the reach of the principles was not always seen, and the 
thoughts were incomplete. We had not truth in all its 
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clearness and explicitness, but we had embraced it in its 
synthesis, and seen the Fs gore by which that synthesis is 
reached and verified. e were not mistaken as to the 
principle which conducted us to the Church of God, as we 
were afterward led to believe,—an error which has caused 
us so much trouble, and lost us so much time; and if we 
had known better how to interpret the analytic language of 
Scholastic theology, we should never have been least to 
lay aside, or hold in abeyance, our original conviction. 

In point of fact, the disruption we speak of was never 
so complete as it appeared, or as we ourselves supposed. 
We troubled ourselves little about the matter, because we 
early adopted the maxim that no man should be a slave to 
his own past. But no honest man can ever wholly unmake 
himself, or, if true to himself, ever become wholly another 
man. In our most ultra-liberal days, in our wildest radi- 
calism, we always retained a conservative element, and re- 
cognized and asserted the necessity of authority; and in 
our most conservative epoch, when opposing with all our 
might revolutionists A revolutionism, and defending the 
legitimate authority in the state, we never defended auto- 
cracy, or absolutism of any sort. From 1843 to 1850, we 
opposed the ultra-democracy rapidly gaining a foothold in 
our own country, and the revolutionary and socialistic ten- 
dencies of European Liberalism, because we believed then, 
and believe now, that the dangers to religion and society 
were then on that side, and our rule of conduct is always to 
attack the danger where it is, not where it is not. But in 
January, 1850, we assured our friends that we had carried 
the work of combating liberalism far enough, and that we 
should soon have to combat the reaction against it, to pre- 
vent it from crushing out liberty, and establishing despot- 
ism. <A writer in these pages, not the Editor, indeed ex- 
ulted over the coup d'état of December, 1851, and defended 
it, but not with our approbation, and for seven long years 
we stood alone in this country, almost in the world, among 
Catholic publicists, in warning Catholics against any en- 
tangling alliance with the new-fangled csarism of Na- 
poleon III. From the first we assured our Bishops and 
clergy that, though the new Emperor of the French might 
seek to use the Church, he would never consent to be her 
servant, or to allow her full freedom as a corporation in 
his dominions. They believed us not, and we were repre- 
sented as sharing the spite and tendencies of a “ disap- 
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pointed Tribune,” as the illustrious Catholic Champion of 
Catholicity, Count de Montalembert was sneeringly called, 
against Louis Veuillot and Louis Napoleon. ie om 
time and events have vindicated the noble French Cham- 

ion of Catholicity and liberty, and justified our warnings. 
They who, without reason, threw the Church at the feet of 
the “new Charlemagne” or the “ new St. Louis,” as the new 
emperor was called, are now in danger of going to the oppo- 
site extreme, and offering him an opposition equally without 
reason. France is not ripe for a republic, and better the 
Bonapartes, than the restored Bourbons, of either the elder 
or the younger branch. In all this there is evidence of the 
love of authority on the one hand, and of liberty on the 
other, and of a conviction of the necessity of reconciling 
with each other both liberty and authority. We waged no 
war for despotism, and none against liberty as such. If 
we opposed the alliance of the Church with democracy, we 
opposed with equal firmness her alliance with despotism. 
In 1838, before our conversion, we wrote, and can repeat 
now, with only slight modifications : 


“But if the Church, both here and in Europe, does not desert the 
cause of Absolutism, and make common cause with the people, its 
doom is sealed. Its union with the cause of Liberty is the only 
thing which can save it. The party of the people, the democracy 
throughout the civilized world, is every day increasing in numbers 
and in power. It is already too strong to be defeated. Popes 
may issue their bulls against it; bishops may denounce it; priests 
may slander its apostles, as they did and do Jefferson, and appeal 
to the superstition of the multitude; kings and nobilities may col- 
lect their forces and bribe or dragoon; but in vain; 17 1s TOO LATE. 
Democracy has become a power, and sweeps on resistless as one of 
the great agents of Nature. Absolute monarchs must be swept 
away before it. They will fail in their mad attempt to arrest the 
progress of the people, and to roll back the tide of civilization. 
They will be prostrated in the dust, and rise no more forever. 
Whoever or whatever leagues with them must take their fate. If 
the Altar be supported on the Throne, and the Church joined to 
the Palace, both must fall together. Would the Church could see 
this in time to avert the sad catastrophe. It is a melancholy thing 
to reflect on the ruin of that majestic temple which has stood so 
long, over which so many ages have passed, on which so many 
storms have beaten, and in which so many human hearts have 
found shelter, solitude, and heaven. It is melancholy to reflect on 
the condition of the people deprived of all forms of worship, and 
with no altar on which to offer the heart’s incense to God the 
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Father. Yet assuredly churchless, altarless, with no form or shadow 
of worship will the people be, if the Church continue its league 
with Absolutism. The people have sworn deep in their hearts, 
that they will be free. They pursue freedom as a divinity, and 
freedom they will have,—with the Church if it may be, without 
the Church if it must be. God grant that they who profess to be his 
especial servants may be cured “of their madness in season to save 
the Altar!”—Boston Quarterly Review, Oct., 1838, pp. 464, 465.” 


The Church is indefectible, and cannot fail, save with indi- 
viduals and nations, and so far as the contrary is implied in ex- 
pressions here used, the extract needs correction; but in all 
other respects it may be indorsed by the most rigidly ortho- 
dox Catholic. The Church, indeed, alw: ays remains, for the 
Idea she is realizing in time and space, the Word Incarnate 
whose life she lives, cannot fail, but she may yet fail with 
individuals and nations, as she often has failed. We have 
in reality been always the same man we were when we 
wrote these words, and we cannot, if we would, make our- 
selves over into snother man. The true Catholic life can 
be lived only in an element of freedom. The innumerable 
martyrs in all ages prove it; for martyrdom is the strongest 

assertion of liberty, and protest against despotism and ty r- 
anny it is possible for man to make. It was the desire to 
be free, to live in free and open communion with God that 
in the primitive ages peopled the deserts of Thebais and 
Palestine with hermits and anchorets, and in later ages 
the monasteries and convents with monks and nuns. ‘The 
Church herself can fulfil her mission only in an element of 
freedom, and wherever her interests become complicated 
with those of despotism, the love of liberty common to all 
men breaks away from her, and makes war against her as 
the accomplice ‘of the despotism they would annihilate. 
The Church must not only be free herself, but she must, in 
order to flourish in the modern world, support liberty with- 
out, and allow it within. It is not that authority should 
be withdrawn, denied, resisted, or made little account of, but 
that it should not be asserted as alone sufficient, or the 
liberty and the necessity in cultivated minds of personal 
conviction cast aside as a matter of no consequence. Men 
in our day demand personal conviction,—to appropriate, to 
assimilate to themselves the truth which authority teaches, 
so that they may have in themselves as Catholies unity of 
thought and life, and speak from their own thoughts, con- 
victions, and experience as living men, and not merely re- 
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peat a lesson learned by rote, and to which they attach no 
more meaning than the parrot does to her scream of “ pretty 
pol.” It is not, in speaking thus, that we value less the 
external authority of the Church than we did formerly, or 
that we are less indisposed to resist it, but that we value 
personal conviction more, and feel more deeply the necessity 
of incorporating the truth the Church teaches, into the life, 
the intellect, the soul, the very being of the believer,—of 
making it our own, an integre al part of oursely es, SO "that 
when we speak freely, s spontaneously, we shall give it ex- 
pression. We would think, and speak what we think, 
without being obliged to stop and ask, whether or not some 
Father or Doctor has thought or said the same before us. 
We would have catholic truth as a part of ourselves, have 
it our reason, our conscience, our common sense, not merely 
something put on, and held on by a foreign hand. 

In coming to this conclusion, in resuming the continuity 
of our own intellectual life, and thus becoming a Catholic 
from personal conviction as well as from submission to 
simple external authority, we cannot believe that we have 
become less Catholic; we think we have become more 
Catholic, and now for the first time really and understand- 
ingly a Catholic. Catholicity has now become a part of 
ourselves, and we no longer regard it as something taken 
up or put on, or separate it, or distinguish it in thought 
from the rest of our intellectual and moral life. In resum- 
ing the connecting link between our present and past life, 
we are only bringing up a phase of thought that at first we 
did not dare trust, or feared might turn out to be unca- 
tholic, and are only divesting our Catholic tity of all sectarian 
incrustations and medieval accumulations not in harmony 
with what is true and good in our age. Dogmatically 
considered, the Catholicity that was taught us was ortho- 
dox, but the philosophy and the political and social ideas, 
in a word, the eivélization given us along with it belonged 
to an age that has passed away, and impossible to be re- 

called. Zmpossibile defunctos revocare. We are in our la- 
bors, so strangely misunderstood and so er uelly denounced, 
only asserting ourselves a man of the nineteenth century, 
and doing our best to show the ground of real harmony 
between the Catholic Church and modern civilization. We 
had discovered this ground before we came into the Church, 
but for some time after we came in we did not dare confide 
in it. We were afraid to rely on our own convictions, and 
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unnecessarily broke with our age and our country. It was 
a blunder, innocent in its motives, and the result not of 
pride, but its opposite. Still it was a blunder, and has 
prevented us from serving the cause of Catholicity as ef- 
tectually as we might have done, caused us to waste much 
strength, and to lose much time. But what has been has 
been, and cannot be helped, and there is no use in whining 
or whimpering over it. He who has sinned should confess 
his sin, and forsake it, and hasten to practise the virtue 
still within his reach. He who has A sare need not 
varalyze himself in useless regrets, but should, as soon as 
he discovers his blunder, correct it, and seek to avoid simi- 
lar blunders in future. No man, not a downright fool, 
ever claims exemption from error, or pretends to be infal- 
lible. He who thinks will sometimes err, but it is better 
to err than never to think, and better is it now and then to 
fail than never to attempt. It is of far more importance 
what we are to day than what we were yesterday. We 
make no moan over our past. We simply explain it, and 
dismiss it. We are none the worse, but the wiser for it. 
But with our present views, and from our present posi- 
tion, we are able to appreciate, to some extent, the charac- 
ter, and to recognize the services of such a man as Pere 
Lacordaire. We have been his contemporary, really en- 
ged, though in a different sphere, and under circum- 
stances widely different from his, in the same great work 
to which he devoted his life, and can honor ourselves by 
claiming to have been in many respects his disciple, and 
to have pertained to his school. No man in this country 
watched with more interest the beginning of the great 
movement in France commenced in 1831, and of which he 
was the master-spirit, or has been more affected by it in his 
whole intellectual life and destiny, than we. It was that 
movement that more than any thing else brought us back 
to Christianity, inspired us with belief in the possibility of 
reconciling religion and modern society, and tinally pre- 
ared us for the recognition and acceptance of the Church. 
We had, in appreciating that movement, overlooked the 


claims of Pere Lacordaire, for we took him to be simply a 
disciple of the once distinguished and eminent Abbé de la 
Mennais. We learn now for the first time that Pére La- 
cordaire was never his disciple, that he never shared his 
peculiar views either in philosophy or theology, but was 
really himself the master-mind of the movement in what 
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was sober, reasonable, just, and catholic in it. The move- 
ment, resulting in what M. Montalembert calls the Catho- 
lie Renaissance, as Lamennais understood it, was based on 
a false and mischievous system of philosophy, ‘and, if it could 
have prevailed, it would have subverted the very foundations 
of our Catholic faith. On the one hand, it would have con- 
founded Regeneration with Generation, or, on the other, 
resolved Humanity into Divinity, and proclaimed not only 
People-Prophet, and People-P riest, but with Mazzini, Peo- 
ple-King, aud People-God, as any one may collect from his 
Paroles @un Croyant, the legitimate development of his 
system. 

Lacordaire during his college days, like so many of his 
generation, was without faith in Christianity, a Deist, as 
they said then; but after having finished the study of ‘his 
profession as a lawy er, while still young, he recovered his 
faith in the Gospel, and immediately entered _ Seminary 
of St. Sulpice, and was ordained priest in 1827. From his 
conversion to Christianity he never for a esse up to-the 
hour of his death wavered in his faith, or relaxed his labors 
in the cause of religion and civilization. His faith was 


sincere, firm, and orthodox, his zeal pure, enlightened, and 
disinterested, and his submission to the proper authorities 
of the Church was prompt and unreserved, though never 
blind or servile. He was bold, at times to the verge of im- 
prudence, if not of rashness, a man of strong Rg con- 


.Victions, we may also say, of an intense individuality, who, 
having taken his ground, adhered to it with firmness and 
constancy, and shrunk from no obstacles, from no misappre- 
hension or misrepresentation, no obloquy or oe op in 
maintaining it. He had unbounded and unshakable confi- 
dence in truth, or, more strictly speaking, in God whose 
word is truth, and he never doubted that the truth would 
sustain him, and in the end crown his works with success. 
He was inherently a brave man, what we may call a manly 
man, the hero of the pulpit, ‘and the champion of free 
speech, free education, free thought, and free discussion. 
In him was no guile, no cunning, no trickery, no artifice, 
no seeking to compass his ends by intrigue, ‘by craft, by 
indirect means, or by crooked or zigzag paths. His soul 
was as open as the day, and his means were as straightfor- 
ward a just as his ends were pure, lofty, and noble. He 
was simple, tender, affectionate, but one of the most intrepid 
of men in defence of truth, justice, liberty. He was a 
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bold, energetic, and vigorous writer, of remarkable facility, 
and, in modern times at least, unrivalled as a pulpit orator, 
and the echoes of his voice, which rang out so clear, so 
strong, so sympathetic, and so winning, in the old Cathe- 
dral of Notre-Dame de Paris, and throughout all France, 
have not yet died away, and will not for many generations 
to come. 

In 1831, Pére, then the Abbé, Lacordaire became asso- 
ciated with Lamennais and Count Montalembert not yet of 
age, in conducting that remarkable journal, the Avenir. In 
that journal he soon eclipsed, the illustrious Count tells us, 
the older and more distinguished Abbé de la Mennais. 
With his associates he set on foot a movement which has 
not been without its influence on the subsequent history of 
the world, and to which he remained true to the hour of his 
death. To understand that movement, and to appreciate 
the service it remdered for over twenty years to Catholicity 
in France, as well as in a large portion of the Catholic 
world, we must recur to what at the time was the state of 
Catholic minds, of the general opinion of Catholics in 
France and elsewhere. The violence of the old French 
Revolution, the infidelity of its chiefs, the persecution it in- 
augurated against Catholics, its legal suppression of the Cath- 
olic worship, and its murder, imprisonment, or deportation 
of Catholic priests, had, not unnaturally, turned the whole 
Catholic mind against republicanism, and linked the cause 
of the Chureh with that of monarchy; and the military 
despotism of Napoleon, his imprisonment of the Hol 
Father, and his offorta ¢ to subject the Church to his will, 
and to use her in forwarding his ambitious projects of con- 
quest and universal dominion, had wedded the Catholic 
cause to that of the Bourbons, and the party of Legitimacy 
throughout Europe, represented by the so-called Holy Al- 
liance. Catholics were almost universally in 1830 united 
with the party of repression, the party of absolutism, the 
oscurantisti, and opposed to all movements in favor of pop- 
ular liberty. The word liberty itself was suspect, and he 
who spoke in its favor was looked upon as a bad Christian 
and a worse subject. 

The revolution of 1830 came, and proved that the oscu- 
rantisti were not invincible, and that the Catholic cause, if 
not separated from that of the sovereigns, would fail. That 
revolution proved to all men who had eyes in their heads 
that the people were mightier than their sovereigns, at least 
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too powerful and too imbued with a sentiment of their 
strength, too earnest in their love of liberty, ever to become 
again the quiet, peaceable, and orderly subjects of a despotic 
rule. It was clear that the repressive policy of the sover- 
eigns must fail, and the Catholic cause, if linked to that 
policy, must itself fail with it. The Church everywhere 
shared the prejudices and resentments of the people against 
their temporal sovereigns, and the more she preached to 
them submission, and “the more she labored to reconcile 
them to the old régime, and to make them quiet, docile, and 
obedient subjects, the more embittered they became against 
her as the enemy of progress, as the accomplice of despo- 
tism and tyranny. In point of fact, the liberal party, the 
party of progress, the believers in modern civilization were 
estranged from her communion, were unbelieving, and were 
making war on heras the chief supporter of a political and 
social order they wished to make an end of once for all. 
In this state of feeling the Church could not discharge her 
mission of winning souls to Christ, or of rearing up the 
modern world in the Christian faith. She had bec: come odi- 
ous to the modern world, and impotent to govern or di- 
rect it. 

Under the existing circumstances, what was to be done? 
Why had the thinking, active, energetic portion of the 
people i in modern times ‘be ‘come the enemies of the Church, 
and disbelievers in her dogmas? Evidently because they 
found, or thought they found, the Church on the side of the 
sovereigns against the people, and sustaining an order of 
things which they held to be hostile to intelligence, to prog- 
ress, and the politic: al and social interests of mankind, not 
because they had outgrown the Catholic faith, or had any 
grave objections to her dogmas or her worship in themselves 
considered. Their quarrel with the Church was political 
and social, not dogmatical, and what they opposed in her 
was not her assertion of the divine, but her real or apparent 
suppression of the human. To them she seemed to have 
forgotten that the Saviour was “ perfect Man,” as well as 
“perfect God.” The true course was, then, for the Church 
to cease to make common cause with the peo »le’s masters 
to sever her cause from that of the Holy Alliance, to ac- 
cept liberty and bless it, to take up the cause of the ss 
hallow the irrepressible instincts of humanity, place her- 
self at the head of the modern world, and aid and direct it 
in the great work of scientific, social, and political evolu- 
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tion. This was the thought of the Avenir, and of the men 
grouped with Lacordaire and Montalembert around the 
Abbe de la Mennais. It required the complete separation 
of Church and state, the Church to give up all pecuniary 
support from the state, and to throw herself on the volun- 
tary contributions of the faithful. Her liberty was no 
longer to be secured by Concordats with the state, but by 
securing the liberty of the people, and obtaining a safe- 
guard for her liberty in the general liberty of the citizen, 
whether Catholic or non-Catholic. 

The change recommended would have deprived the 
Church as a spiritual commonwealth of all political power, 
of all ty derived from the state, all political right of 
censorship, and of all e/véd power to enforce her sentences 
against heresy, error, or schism, and consequently would 
have abolished the whole of that system of mixed civil and 
ecclesiastical government which had grown up in the Mid- 
dle Ages, and was continued to some extent in all Catholic 
Europe, and have placed the Church on precisely the fuoting 
on which she stands in the United States, where she is free in 
the freedom of the citizen, and powerful by her intellectual 
and moral influence. It would have placed the Church on 
the side of liberty, and made it the interest as well as the 
duty of all Churchmen to resist absolutism, and to sustain 
the freedom and equal rights of the citizen. It would have 
enabled the Church to resume her civilizing work, bap- 
tized modern civilization, and healed the schism between 
her and the modern world. The thought was grand and 
noble, and, what is more, was eminently Catholic. We 
well remember the enthusiasm and joyous hope with which 
we heard its enunciation, all Unitarian as we were, and 
Christian in a mystic sentiment and vague longing rather 
than in any well-defined thought or intellectual conviction. 
It was the first thing that attracted our regards toward the 
old Church, and gave us a glimpse of her grandeur, as a 
social institution. Unhappily we knew the movement only 
as the work of Lamennais, and when we learned his condem- 
nation and excommunication, we hastily, rashly concluded 
that the old Church was dead, and her resuscitation no 
longer possible. We wept as a child over the death of his 
mother, made honorable mention of her memory, and fol- 
lowed away the Saint-Simonian dreamers, the fallen priest, 
and wasted a dozen years of our life in the vain endeavor 
to lay the foundation of a New Church. 
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We read with intense interest the description M. Mon- 
talembert gives of the enthusiasm of that noble youth, the 
true chivalry of France, that were grouped around the great 
thought, and threw the whole force of their souls, their 

ure zeal and disinterestedness into the Catholic movement. 
We read with a new confidence in divine grace and the 
dignity of human nature, his account of their labors, their 
sacrifices, their trials, and the obstacles they overcame, or 
could not at the time overcome ; and we can in our own 
heart sympathize with that sorrow that must have oppressed 
them when their chief was condemned, when he fulfilled to 
the letter the predictions of his enemies, and their noble 
cause secmed to have failed, and failed forever. Men never 
feel but once in life what they must have then felt. But 
the brave Count Montalembert, and the equally brave and 
heroic Lacordaire never for a moment faltered, never for a 
moment “lost heart or hope,” or deserted the cause so dear 
to them, or despaired of the Divine mercy for the Church 
and the world. To the hour of his death Lacordaire re- 
mained faithful to his first love, and amid a life of vicissi- 
tudes the noble Montalembert seems to have abated nothing 
of his youthful passion, and amidst the wreck of society, 
obloquy, ened, the desertion of friends, the treachery 
of associates, the cowardice of those who should have stood 
by him, and bodily infirmity, has maintained his fidelity 
and his honor. His heart, if touched with sadness, if it 
has something of the unction of sorrow, is as young, as lov- 
ing, as ardent, as enthusiastic as it was thirty years ago. 
All in all, the history of the movement is to us the bright- 
est, the purest, the noblest, the most inspiring and consol- 
ing chapter in the history of Catholic France. 
1ere were, as M. Montalembert admits, some impru- 
dences, and some things premature to be noted. The logic 
of the individual leaps more rapidly the distance from the 
remises to the conclusion than that of the community. 
| en of the Catholic nations of Europe were in 1831 pre- 
vared to accept at once so great changes as Lamennais and 
fis friends proposed. The merit of all great changes is in 
their opportuneness, and the most desirable reforms are in- 
jurious rather than beneficial, if attempted out of season, or so 
as to cause too violent a shock to old prejudices, habits, and 
usages. To be useful, they must not be new creations, nor 
violent changes, but should grow out of the past, and be its 
natural evolution. Unhappily, this rule, so true, and so 
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* just, is oftener abused by the conservative party, than for- 
gotten or disregarded by the reform party. It is made the 
excuse for doing nothing, for opposing all reform, all prog- 
ress, and is translated into the maxim, guieta non movere, 
make no disturbance, keep quiet, and leave things as they 
are. This abuse on the one side provokes a corresponding 
abuse on the other, and pushes the reform party to a vio- 
lence that it would never otherwise have dreamed of; yet, 
better motion than stagnation, better even the storm than 
the long calm, in which not a ship can move, nor a sail flap, 
under which even the ocean rots. Better life than death. 
It was only when troubled that the waters of the pool of 
Bethsaida possessed a healing virtue. If no shock is ever 
given to men’s prejudices, they can never be removed; if 
no strong hand be laid upon old habits and usages, and if 
no one 1S suddenly started from his sleep of the “ Seven 
Sleepers,” no progress can ever be made, and no old abuses 
ever be corrected. Somebody must take the lead, and for 
the moment be in advance of the multitude, whether 
learned or unlearned, and he who takes the lead will to the 
many seem imprudent, rash, violent, and a disturber of the 
peace and quiet of society or of the Church. For our part, 
separating what pertained to Lamennais personally, and 
mn a the movement as represented by Lacordaire, we see 

nothing i in it not true and good, and nothing really rash or 

premature as a subject of public discussion. 

No doubt the great body of the French prelates and 
clergy were unprepared for the sw eeping changes proposed, 
but the changes were desirable, and of the greatest impor- 
tance to the interests of religion and society. The error 
on the part of the friends was not in proposing them, but 
in demanding that they should at once be practically 
adopted ; in being too impatient; and in not allowing the 
well-disposed men, cleric or laic, trained in the old sy stem, 
attached to the old régime, and not much disturbed by its 
defects, which had not disturbed their predecessors, sufli- 
cient time to examine the questions involved, and to form 
an enlightened judgment respecting them. Our young 
friends did not make sutticient allowance for the slowness 
with which the majority of minds act, and the difficulty the 
majority of men have in changing their point of view, or of 
letting any new ideas get into their heads. They did not 
cunsider the bulk of mankind, and especially of those who 
have the direction of affairs, are, for the most part, made 
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up of parindion and habits, creatures of routine, who be- 
lieve and act as they do only because so believed and acted 
their fathers and predeces sors ; and therefore they were too 
unmeasured, too-violent in their attacks upon the French 

orelacy, and could expect only denunciation in return. 

hey, too, erred by seeking a decision at the time from 
Rome. Under the cireumstances, in the actual state of 
public opinion, and with the relations of the Church with 
the state such as they still were, Rome, even if not opposed 
to the views of the Avenir party in themselves considered, 
if compelled to decide the question, must decide against 
them. But this forcing Rome to a decision was the work 
of Lamennais himself, against the advice and judgment of 
his best friends, and proves, we fear, that he was more in- 
tent on gaining a victory over his enemies, than of securing 
the triumph of the cause in which he had ‘enlisted so many 
of the noble youth of France. 

We have been told the movement was condemned by 
Pope Gregory XVI, in his famous Encyclical, dated at 
Rome, August 15th, 1832, but we cannot find that its prin- 
ciple was condemned, or that the movement itself was cen- 
sured as un-catholic. It was censured as one the Church 
could not officially sanction at the time, one which de- 
manded changes at the time impracticable, and incompati- 
ble with the existing relations and interests of the Church, 
and likely to favor the false notions of liberty, of the freedom 
of conscience and opinion, as well as the religious inditffer- 
ence, then so rife in the revolutionary European world. 
This “did not necessarily touch the great principle for which 
Lacordaire contended, that, if we may so speak, of associat- 
ing liberty with religion, and effecting a reconciliation be- 
tween the Church and modern civilization. We know he 
held fast to that principle during his whole life, and did so 
with the full knowledge of Rome, and without the least 
censure. He held fast to it as a secular priest, as a monk, 
and as the reviver of the Dominican order in France. Our 
present Holy Father appears to have approved it, and to 
~ acted on it in the beginning of his Pontiticate. It 
will not, therefore, do to say it has been condemned, and 
that the Church has bound herself for all time to come to 
her old political alliances, interdicted modern civilization, 
and thus denied her own catholicity in time. The Church 
has not stultified herself. 

Lamennais, we think, might have been saved, had the 
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French prelates treated him somewhat differently, and not 
have enlisted his pride and his vindictive temper on the 
side of his errors; and he certainly would not, as it was, 
have been lost, if he had had a less proud and arrogant dis- 
position, a less intense personality, and had engaged with 
more disinterestedness in his movement. We have heard 
much of the wisdom, tact, and adroitness of the clergy, of 
their patience, forbearance, and tenderness, and not more 
than is true, when they deal individually with one who 
comes to them avowing himself a sinner. But we have 
not found them always all that is pretended, when they 
have to deal publicly with a man whom they suspect of 
erroneous tendencies. Such a man they seldom spare. 
They seem to suppose that they have a perfect right to de- 
nounce him, and to enlist “_~ opinion against him. It 


is enough for them to say he errs, and to persuade others 


that he errs, without taking any pains in a liberal spirit, to 
convince him, without unnecessarily wounding his self-love. 
No doubt they are moved by zeal for the purity and integ- 
rity of faith, and a just horror of heresy ; but there may be 
an indiscreet zeal, a zeal that overshoots itself. The opinions 


which we judge unsound we are free to combat, and ought, 
if important, tocombat; but we should spare the man till we 
have good evidence that he is determined to persist in error. 

In combating a man’s opinion, it is never wise or kind 
to do it by alleging public opinion, or even external au- 
thority, against him. To enlist public opinion against 
my opinions, is not to prove me in the wrong, it is only 
to prove or to make me unpopular; and external au- 
thority should not be alleged till all the resources of reason 
are exhausted, for authority sometimes silences without con- 
vincing, and it is possible, too, that the man may have a 
way satisfactory to himself of reconciling his opinions with 
the decisions of authority. As far as we have read the 
controversy, very little to the purpose was alleged against 
Lamennais. His obvious meaning was often misappre- 
hended ; his own defences treated with wrath or supercil- 
iousness. We read the publications of the Bishop of Thou- 
louse against him with great pain. The best things and 
least objectionable were said by Father Rozaven ; but the 

ood Father begins by assuming that he is right, and that 
1is opponent has not a word to say, and does not permit him 
to say a word, in his own defence. This is not the best way 
of proceeding, for it gives a man no chance but to pros- 
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trate himself at your feet, and give you a personal triumph 
over him, or doggedly to close his mind and heart against 
even the truth. By such proceeding, if the man is not a 
heretic when you find him, he is very likely to be one when 

you leave him. You adopt it suce ‘esstully” against the mul- 
titude, not against an individual. Nevertheless there can 
be no doubt that Lamennais lacked true humility and the 
forgiving disposition of the Gospel. 

But though Lamennais failed, the movement did not fail. 
Lacordaire, Montalembert, and their friends remained true 
toit. Its powerful and excellent influence was seen in the 
Revolutions of 1848. These revolutions nowhere, out of 
the Papal States, assumed an anti-Catholic character, and 
they gave to the Church in France and Germany a degree 
of freedom that she had never before enjoyed since the 
memory of man. Never since France became Catholic did 
French Catholics conduct themselves more like freemen, 
show more the qualities that best befit the patriot, the cit- 
izen, and never did the Church in France assume a nobler 
attitude, occupy a more independent position, speak with a 
freer, a more energetic, a more inspiring, or a more consol- 
ing voice, than under the tepublic of 1848. She saved 
the — trom anarchy, and French society from dissolu- 
tion, by the prompt and frank ace eptance of the Re public 
by the ms jority of her prelates and clergy, with the Arch- 
bishop of Paris at their head, and their ready and hearty 
espousal of the cause of liberty. Then we saw that Per 
Lacordaire and his noble band of Ziberal Catholics, as they 
were called, had not labored in vain. They had infused a 
contidence in political and civil liberty into the Catholic 
body, and had disarmed the honest and intelligent liberals 
of their former hostility to the Church, and made Catholics 
themselves feel that the liberty of the Church would receive 
its strongest guaranty in the freedom of the citizen. 

We need not say that a lamentable ch: ange has since come 
over the Gallican Church. An exagget rated fear of Social- 
ism, defeated on the13th of June, 1848, a pusillanimous 
dread of seeing re-enacted the horrors of the Republic of 
1792, of which there was really no serious danger, and a se- 
cret longing for the support and favors of the prince, the re- 
sult of old habits, or of the reminiscences of old times, led 
her prelates with the majority of the parish priests to sac wrifice 
her independence, to deliver her over bound hand and foot 
to Crsar, in the fallacious hope of deriving greater advan- 
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tages to religion from power than from liberty. They 
thought it better for the Church to be a courtier, than a free 
citizen, and in consequence compelled her to serve as a 
slave, or to make herself a frondeur. We will not suffer 
ourselves to speak of their uncalled for surrender to power 
in the terms that best befit it. If, on the morrow of the 
Revolution of February, the noble attitude they assumed 
attracted the admiration and kindled the hopes of the 
world, their weakness, to use no harsher term, after the 
coup d état ot December, 1851, and before the Proclama- 
tion of the Empire in December, 1852, was fitted only to 
grieve the hearts of sincere Catholics who understood the 
position of things, and to ena the contempt and disgust 
of the liberally minded non-Catholics who had begun to 
turn with respect and affection towards the old Church. It 
was lamentable, and tended only to confirm the objections 
that had been so long and so confidently urged against us ; 
it proved but too ev idently that goodness is not always ac- 
companied by wisdom, and that the simplicity of the dove 
may be possessed without the prudence of the serpent. 
The clergy, especially of the first order, throughout the 
world, taking their cne from the clergy of France, at least 
from those who by favoring power could speak, suppos- 
ing very naturally that they were the best judges in the 

‘ase, hailed the re-establishment of the Napoleonic Empire 
as the commencement of a golden age for the Church. 

Our readers will bear us witness that we warned them 
against committing themselves in favor of the new régime; 
but they will also bear witness that we did so only at our 
peril. It was regarded as gross impudence on our part to 
presume to differ from the French clergy and their trusted 
organ, sustained even at Rome, the Paris Univers. Were 
not the bishops and clergy of France better judges of what 
was for the interests of the Church, than an American, or 
rather, a Yankee layman‘ And could he pretend to be 
more devoted to those interests than the ‘y whom the Holy 
Ghost had intrusted with their manage ment? Does he, a 
Yankee convert, and a convert of recent date, presume not 
only to instruct old Catholics, those whe have been Cath- 
olics from inf: ancy, and have never followed Tom Paine, 
Fanny Wright, Saint-Simon, been infidels, socialists, Pres- 
byterians, Univ ersalists, Unitarians, or any thing of the 
sort, but even to teach our consecrated Bishops what is or 
is not for the interests of religion, and to arraign them as 
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not knowing or not performing their duty? Out upon his 
intolerable pride, his Yankee impudence! So, for seven 
long years we stood alone, in our own country, uttering our 
warnings in vain, and nothing we have said or done has 
had so much effect in impairing the confidence of Catholies 
in Us as Our Opposition to the tendency ainong them to ap- 
plaud the new-fangled czesarism introduced by Louis Na- 
poleon, defended by Louis Veuillot, and indorsed apparent- 
ly by the French E piscopacy. We feel no gratification in 
finding events justifying our warnings, and it was with real 
pain we heard ‘a noble-hearted Bishop say to us, a few weeks 
since, * You were right, and we were wrong.” We could 
enjoy no personal triumph which had been gained only by 
events deeply injurious to the Catholic cause, dearer to us 
than our own reputation, far dearer to us than our own life. 
Religion has been put back perhaps half a century or 
more by the abandonment of the cause of political liberty, 
freedom of speech, freedom of discussion, and publicity in 
France ; but the glorious cause to which Lacordaire devoted 
his well-spent life is not lost. True he is gone, and his 
eloquent voice can no longer be heard in the French 
Churches, by thousands of French youth with palpitating 
hearts; but it is not wholly silent. It has at least left an 
echo, and his whole life, his heroic example will speak for 
him. Ozanam, that prince among erudites, the true scholar, 
the really learned man, the devout Christian, the founder 
with Lacordaire of the great and glorious Association of St. 
Vincent de Paul, and now spread through nearly all C hris- 
tian lands, is gone, but he lives, speaks, and moves men’s 
minds and hearts in his works. These are gone, yet not ‘all 
are gone. Montalembert, De Falloux, the Bishop of Or- 
leans, the learned and eloquent Dupanloup, and hosts of 
others whose names deserve honorable mention, vet remain, 
and are sure to leave a posterity. The army of Catholic 
progress lias suffered losses, has received a temporary check, 
a defeat, if vou will, but not annihilation, nor a rout. 
It is weakened for the moment, but not’ demoralized. New 
recruits will flock to fill its thinned ranks, and this New 
World will soon send her full contingent. Our own per- 
sonal race is, no doubt, well nigh run, and we shall proba- 
bly be placed on the retired list, as past service, if not 
dishonorably dismissed ; but our country lives, and will 
live, in spite of the formidable rebellion that threatens her 
lite, and rise to a position in the world’s estimation she has 
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never yet held, and here Catholicity and political liberty 
will walk hand in hand together. Here sooner than else- 
where will the schisin between the Church and modern 
civilization be healed, and it be possible for a man to be a 
Catholic without warring against the progress of the age, 
or laboring to restore a dead past. Our civil war will cor- 
rect many notions, remove many doubts, and confirm confi- 
dence in the principle of free government. Our Bishops 
and our clergy will acquire it, and will break from the 
bonds which bind them to a political and social order which 
the triumph of the Loyalists in the Republic will forever 
render obsolete. Our young and educated Catholics will 
drink in a love for liberty” ‘with the love for religion, will 
feel themselves freemen as they bow low at the foot of the 
altar, assert in the same breath their manhood and their 
Christian docility, and with ever increasing numbers, cou- 
rage, and dise ipline swell the Catholic army of progress. 
We have no fears or misgivings as to ultimate success. 

But the great change we look for in the mutual relations 
of the Church and society, demanded by the progress of 
events, is not to be expected in a day. The old mixt 
civil and Ecclesiastical government of society is that under 
which most Catholics have been trained, that to which in 
old Catholic countries they are still habituated, and that 
which almost everywhere the regular official instruction 
they receive presents as the beau-ideal of Catholic organi- 
zation. All see and know that that order has been vi- 
olently shaken, that it has in many places been overthrown, 
and is menaced everywhere; but probably the majority re- 
gard this as a fact to be deplored, and still cherish the 
hope of one day restoring the relations which have been 
disturbed or broken. M: any may suspect the change threat- 
ened cannot be successfully “resisted, but, regarding it as an 
evil, think it their duty to resist it as long as they can,—to 
put off the evil day to the remotest future possible. They 
who think with us that the change is not only inevitable, 
but desirable, and that it will prove not only a change, but 
& progress, are only a minority, and those not at the head 
of Ecclesiastical affairs. The laity are much better pre- 
pared fur it, and much more favorable to it, than the ¢ ‘lergy ; 
but it is not fitting that the laity should array themselves 
against the clergy, and in matters of this sort there is little 
good that can be accomplished without the co-operation of 
the hierarchy. The great evil, and that which delays the 
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change, is the attempts of the laity to accomplish it without 
this co-operation, and in spite of it. These attempts are 
impolitic, and even un-Catholic. They are in their nature 
revolutionary, and therefore always to be deprecated. If 
the clergy are not the whole Church, there is no Church 
without them, any more than there are children without 
parents. Much of the backwardness, slowness, or hesitancy 
of the clergy grows out of the impatience of the people, 
their disorderly demands, their revolutionary tendencies, 
creating in their minds the suspicion that the moving cause 
in the people is doubt of religion, and unwillingness to 
submit to its restraints, and to practise its precepts. The 
complete separation of Church and state, leaving the 
Church to tind protection for her liberty in the general 
liberty secured to the citizen, we hold to be the only practi- 
cable solution of the problems of our age with equal ad- 
vantage to civil and religious society ; we believe that this 
solution is the one to which the whole progress of the 
world is tending; but we are not ourselves prepared to 
adopt it against the Church, or without the consent of the 
hierarchy. 

What we claim for ourselves is the right to urge it, the 
right to discuss it, to show its utility, its desirableness, and 
its inevitableness ; to convince if we can, even the hierarchy 
of its utility, and persuade them to consent to it. The 

right to do this much, we maintain, is the right of every 
Catholic, whether cleric or laic, simply holding himself 
bound in the sphere of action to obey the constituted au- 
thorities. I am bound to obey the Pontificate, and to 
venerate the Sacerdocy, both of which are from God, but I 
am not bound to take no thought for the interests of re- 
ligion and society, or, in this country at least, to refrain 
from expressing my honest convictions, when they in no 
sense impugn Catholic dogma, or what is unchangeable in 
the constitution of the Church. There is a mission of ge- 
nius, of intelligence in the Church, which is not necessarily 
restricted to the clergy, and may be committed to laymén, 
or to clergymen in a sense outside of their sacerdotal char- 
acter, for the Church has a right to the service of the genius, 
the intelligence, the learning, the good-will, and the zeal 
of all her members, of laymen as well as of clergymen. 
We see nothing un-Catholie in this non-hierarchical mission, 
any more than there was under the Old Law in the mission 
of the prophets, which was distinct from that of the ordi- 
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nary priesthood, and, as we may say, extra-hierarchical. 
Indeed, in asserting it, we assert only what always has 
been and always will bi. We claim no more for the laity 
than they have always done, except we claim publicity for 
what they do, or that what they do they do openly, before 
the whole world, not simply by private communication, by 
secret diplomacy, and sometimes by private intrigue. In 
discussion the layman, under responsibility, we hold, may 
take the initiative, and not await it from authority. He 
may open such questions as he deems important, and the 
business of authority is not to close his mouth, but to set 
him right, when and where he goes wrong. This is no more 
than princes and nobles have always been allowed, or as- 
sumed unrebuked the right to do, and princes and nobles 
are only laymen. W hat a crowned or a titled layman may 
do, a free American citizen, though uncrowned and untitled, 
may also do. I have as much right to make my sugges- 
tions, and offer my advice to the Bishops or to the Supreme 
Pontiff as had Charlem: agne and St. Louis, or as has Louis 
Napoleon or Francis Joseph to offer theirs. Before the 
Church, if not before the state, all laymen are equal. 

But this. though undeniably true, is so far removed from 
past usage, that to any but an inborn republican, it seems 
almost false, almost satanic, and it will need to be iterated 
and reiterated from many mouths and for a long time, be- 
fore it will be generally accepted and prac tically conformed 
to. The memory of old systems and of the old relations 
between the temporal and ‘the spiritual is too vivid for even 
Catholics who have not imbibed republican sentiments, 
and, as to that matter, for many who have imbibed them, 
to see in the assertion that the people, in relation to the 
Ecclesiastical society, stand on a footing of perfect equality 
with princes and nobles, kings and kaisers, nothing un- 
Catholic or disrespectful to the hierare hy. All the old re- 
lations of Church and state presuppose the state to have 
for its basis not right and equality, but inequality and priv- 
ilege. The greater part of our ascetic literature, or works 
designed especially for spiritual instruction and edification, 
presuppose monarchy tempered or not tempered with aris- 
tocracy, as the constitution of society, and are filled with 
allusions, illustrations, and comparisons that are neither apt 
nor edifying to a republican mind. The general tone of 
our theological literature, whether scholastic or popular, 
spec sulative’ or polemical, produces an impression on the 
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reader that the Church is confined to the government, and 

really consists only of the clergy, hier archically organized 
abe their chief, the Supreme Pontiff. The people seem 
to count for nothing i in the Church, as formerly they count- 
ed for nothing in the state. He who ventures to assert that 
the clergy are only functionaries in the Church and for the 
Church, that the laity are an integral part of the Church, 
and not mere “hewers of wood and drawers of water’ to 
the hierarchy, with neither voice nor souls of their own, 
is at once suspected of wishing to democratize the Church, 
of having Congregational predilee tions or reminiscences, if 
not of being animated by an unavowed hostility to the hi- 
erarchical constitution of the Church herself. It is hard to 
protest against an extreme in one direction, without being 
suspected of wishing to run to an extreme in another. Hence 
it is that they who propose changes or ask for changes de- 
manded by the progress or changes in civilization are sure 
to be misunderstood, misrepresented, and suspected of dis- 
loyalty to Catholicity. 

No man ever lived who could more effeetu: ally bear wit- 
ness to the truth of what is here asserted than /’ére Lacor- 
datre. He was sincere, earnest, and firm in his faith, simple 
and docile as a child, clear, distinct, and reverential in his 
expression, unbounded in his charity, full of tenderness of 
heart, gentle in his manners, eminent for his prudence e, his 
sobriety, and for his earnestness, his singleness of purpose, 
and his disinterestedness, and yet he had his enemies, ene- 
mies who persevered in being his enemies during his lite, 
who misunderstood him, misrepresented him, distrusted 
him as a Catholic, and did all in their power to lessen his 
influence, and defeat his purposes. Tlow often have we 
heard him traduced, denounced as a Radical, a Jacobin, a 
Socialist, concealing the bonnet rouge under the friar’s hood, 
Yet he persevered, held fast to his integrity, held fast to his 
honest convictions, and continued on in the line of duty 
marked out for him, unshaken and unrufiled, calm and se- 
rene, till he laid him down gently, and slept lis sleep of 
sweet peace in the Lord who so loved him, and whom he 
so tenderly loved and had so heroically served. Lis ex- 
ample is full of inspiration and consolation, and proves that 
God is as near us to-day as of old, and has not abandoned 
our age. Great souls may be born now as well as afore- 
time, and great and heroic deeds remain for the Christian 
to-day, not inferior to the greatest and most glorious per- 
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formed by our fathers. Not in vain did ere Lacordaire 
live, toil, suffer and die, and nothing better proves it 
than the ‘touching words in the Albigens ian patos uttered 
by a poor woman in the immense multitude that flocked to 
his obsequies at Soréze: Abion un rey, Vaben perdut, “We 
had a king, we have lost him.” No, my good woman, we 
have not lost him. He lives in his works; he lives in that 
free, manly spirit he quickened in the Catholic youth of 
France, in the souls he formed to take up his work, and 
carry it on to the glory of God, the honor of Jesus Christ, 
God made man, the redemption of souls, and the revival of 
Catholic society. 

We know the weaknesses and miseries of human nature; 
we know that principles, dogmas of faith are immutable ; 
we know the government of the Church is hierarchic sally 
constituted ; and we recognize our duty to believe what 
God teaches us, and to obey those whom the Holy Ghost 
has commissioned to govern us; but we cannot persuade 
ourselves that He who for our sakes assumed our nature, 
made Himself man that man might become God, requires 
us to suppress our nature, or that Ile ever intended to ex- 
elude trom his religion all exercise of reason, all the living 
convictions of our own minds, all the warm affections and 
gushing tenderness of our own hearts. “ Whom God has 
joined together let no man put asunder.” In our Redeemer 
and Lord the Divine nature and the human are joined to- 
gether in one person forever, to be separated nevermore ; 
and he who would separate them, that is, dissolve Christ, 
is not of God, but is antichrist. In the Incarnation, human 
nature, that mane which is equally the nature of all men, 
is elevated to be the n: ture ot God, is, in the language of 
Pope St. Leo, * deificated,” actually and completely so in 
the Son of Man, and potentially so in all men. Ilow long 
shall we be in learning that this mystery of mysteries, in 
which the wisdom, the love, the merey, and the creative 
power of God are, so to spe: ak, exhausted, is not a mere 
isolated dogma, with no intimate relation to our practical 
and every-day life? In our religion there is the Divine, but 
the Divine with the human, and the human, but not the 
human without the Divine; and we are as untrue to it 
when we take the Divine without the human, as we are 
when we take the human without the Divine. The religion 
that neglects civilization is in principle as un-Catholic, as 
the civilization that neglects religion. He departs from the 
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Gospel who asserts the divine authority to the exclusion of 
human freedom, as he who asserts human freedom to the 
exclusion of the authority of God. The Jesuits rendered 
the cause of orthodoxy a valuable service in their defence 
of nature and human liberty against the Jansenists. They 
might render it a still further service by reforming our as- 
cetic literature, and placing modern spiritu: ul direction in 
harmony with the principles they in their controversy with 
the Jansenists so vigorously, heroically, and successfully 
defended. 

The cause of religion has suffered deeply from the schism 
between it and civilization, we may say, between it and hn- 
manity. The friends of religion seem to be more oppressed 
with a sense of the weakness and degeneracy ot human 
nature, than encouraged by a sense of its innate greatness 
and dignity. Our spiritual directors are afraid to place a 
generous confidence In nature, and think it necessary to keep 
it always in leading-strings. They do not, indeed, maintain 
that all our instincts are corrupt, and that eve ry spontaneous 
motion of the soul is satanic. They admitthat in themselves 
they are good, but fear the consequences of giving them a 
tree and ope n field. They thus begin at the ear liest moment to 
restrain, prune, trim, and train them to thestiffness, and arti- 
ficiality of a French parterre. They render the heart and 
soul constrained and artificial, and conse quently weak and 
helpless when the moral storm or tempest comes to sweep 
over them. We know that even what is good in our nature, 
if left to itself, runs wild, and that everywhere the garden 
of Nature needs the gardener to dress it. But in dressing 
it. he should not destroy it. He should follow the principle 
of all true landscape gardening, that of preserving the plan 
or the 7dea of nature, and only prune away the excesses or 
excrescences, Which only obscure that idea, and hinder its 
free and full developme nt. We have too much direction, 
and not enough of self-contidence and se ne bene We are 
too tenderly nursed, too care ‘fully gus urded, and, in a word, 
governed too much, We grow up in religion yl and 
timid, not strong and courageous. We are greenhouse plants, 
and fade and wilt away, when removed from the conserva- 
tory to the open air and light of heaven. We thrive only 
by artificial heat, and can bear the light only as it comes to 
us through glass cases. We yield ever so innocently to 
nature only with a fee ling thi at we are doing wrong, or at 
least are falling i into an imperfec tion. If we have looked with 
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a high pave of pleasure on a lovely landscape, a gorgeous 
sunset, or a master-piece of art, we feel, if we are striving 
after Ghiristian perfection, that we should go and ask our 
director, if the pleasure was not a sin, or an imperfection. God 
forbid that we should in any respect undervalue, or lead 
others to undervalue spiritual direc ‘tion, a thing which the 
wisest and best of our race need. It is not that we speak 


against direction, but against the want of self-reliance, of 


self-help, and the feeling that in nothing which belongs to 
religion can we think for ourselves, and follow our own 
honest convictions. We can confess only to the priest, 
we can have the Holy Sacrifice, and receive Holy Com- 
munion only from the hands of the priest; but we may 


have eng, good sense, understanding, knowledge of 


our re ligion 1 ry the exercise of our own faculties, and the 
assiduous study of the prine iples of our religion as taught in 
the Catechism, without running every moment to trouble 
our ghostly father with questions which eve ry moderately 
instructed mind is e apable of deciding for itse If, 

There is no doubt that all or ne arly all Catholies in this 
country believe and firmly hold that the Catholic religion 
and republicanism in the state can coexist in perfect harmony. 
We do not recollect to have ever heard a single Catholic ex- 
press a serious opinion to the contrary. But, we appretend, 
very few amongst us are able to give a clear and distinet 
statement of the prine iple Ww hic h harmonizes them. To one 
who denies it, they ar to San Marino, the oldest repub- 
lic in the world, to the Catholic Cantons of Switzerland, to 
the opinions of some Catholic Doctors, and to the general 
devotion of Catholics here to our Democratic institutions. 
This is all very W ell as tar as it goes, but that is not far, and 
by no means reaches the heart of the question. It only 
proves that men who are Catholics do sometimes support 
republicanism, and are not condemned by the Church for 
so doing. But it does not show on what principle the 
Church and the republic are harmonized, and therefore 
giv es no scientitic solution of the proble m. It is not seldom 
that Catholics act on one set of principles in their religion, 
and on a different, if not a contradictory, set of principles 
in their polities. It is not every man who brings his whole 
intellectual life into dialectic h: armony, and we apprehend 
that the majority even of Catholics in our own country feel 
that there is more or less discrepancy between the principles 
of their religion and their political convictions, which they 
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get over by saying to themselves, either that religion has 
nothing to “do with polities, or that politics have nothing to 
do with religion. If they ineodin much of the matter, and 
analyzed their own intellectual state, they would perceive 
that there is a schism in their intellectual life, and that in 
point of fact their religion tends to detach them from their 
politics, and their politics tend to detach them from their re- 
ligion. Pious, devout Catholics with tender consciences 
keep clear of the political arena, and Catholics who en- 
gage deeply in politics soon become of little worth in the 
Chureh. This shows that they have not found or do not 
understand the principle which makes them both parts of 
one whole. 

Republicanism should be taken in a liberal sense, as the 
government of law, not of men. Under a republic the 
obedience is not rendexed to the man, but to the law he re- 
presents. Carry this pr inciple into religion, and the Church 
and the repub lie are harmonized without a compromise on 
either side. Republicanism stands opposed not necessarily 
to monarchy, but to despotism, and the difference between 
the two is that in the despotism the man is obeyed as the 
living law, and in the republic as its minister or representa- 
tive. Obedience to man is servility, is slavery, utterly sub- 
versive of all true manhood ; obedience to law is, on the 
contrary, freedom, true liberty, and no more repugnant to 
true manliness than is obedience to God himself. The char- 
acteristic of republican freedom isnot in the absence of 
obedience or even subjection, but in the absence of all obedi- 
ence or subjection to men as such. This principle is as 
applicable in the Church as in the state. Undoubtedly in 
the Church obedience is and must be exacted, but not to 
men. The Pontificate and the Sacerdocy are Divine, inher- 
ent in the Word made flesh, and men are only their ministers, 
so to speak, their representatives. The priest when ordained 
receives the priesthood, which we must reverence and obey 
as sacred and Divine, but the man himself we reverence only 
for the sake of his office, as we reverence the fragile vase in 
which a precious treasure is deposited. No doubt great 
reverence and honor should be paid to the man for sake of 
the priest, and to avoid all disresp ect to the sacred and 
Divine treasure of which he is the depositary, even in case 
he is personally unworthy ; but our obedience is due only 
to the law of which he is the organ. Thus we show honor 
and respect in the state to the Governor or President, for the 
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sake of his office, or the high trusts with which he is invested ; 
but we owe him and pay him obedience only in his official 
sapacity, as the minister of the law. The principle, there- 
fore, is the same in the Church and in the state, and we are 
not obliged to leave our republican principles at the door, 
when we enter her temple. 

Now what we want, and what we suppose Pere Lacor- 
daire wanted and labored to effect, is to bring the whole 
Catholic public up to this principle, and to harmonize in 
their conceptions, feelings, end habits, manliness and obe- 
dience, submission to authority with conscious freedom. Ie 
as well as we would wipe out the last vestiges of that old 
servility generated not by the obedience the Chureli exacts, 
but by the submission insisted on by political despotism, 
and which was transterred from the world of polities to the 
sacred sphere of religion. As long as the state remains 
despotic in its constitution, and the prince is not the repre- 
sentative of the majesty of the state, but the state itself, the 
living law, the people will remain servile in their disposi- 
tions, and will want the manliness, the energy to assert and 
maintain the freedom and independence of the Church. 
The Church will in her turn be affected, impeded in her 
operations, and shorn of her civilizing power by the same 
despotism that weighs upon the people, and be forced to 
speak only in the tones of consolation, to preach patience 
and resignation, and bid the poor suffering millions to be 
contented with what they suffer here, in view of the joys 
and glory of heaven hereafter, to which they may, if faith- 
ful, hope tins ally to attain. The pe ople thus become before 
the Church what they are before the state. The remedy 
for the evil is only in crushing the despotism of the state, 
in instituting a free state, and creating free citizens. Hence 
it is that we maintain that the freedom of the Chureh is 
secure only in the freedom of the state. It is only in free- 
ing the st: ite that you can free men, and it is only free men 
that can yield a free, e lightened, and voluntary ‘obedience, 
or have the strength, the energy, the courage to assert the 
freedom of the Church. 

But till the faithful throw off their old servile habits, and 
understand their freedom and its conditions, they cannot be 
either good re publicans or good Catholics. As long as they 
retain them, the practical influence of the clergy will for 
the most part be on the side of despotism, and untavorable 
to the introduction of republicanism where it is not, or to 
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its preservation and development where it is. What is 
now most necessary to be done is, in our republican country, 
not to republicanize the Church, but.to republicanize Cath- 
3 olics, and harmonize them in their religious character with 
4 their character as republicans in the state; and, in despotic 
te states, to imbue them with a sincere love of liberty in the 
interest both of religion and civilization. This is the sig- 
nificance, as we understand it, of what Montalembert calls 
the Catholie Renaissance in France. Our own country 
presents a fair and open field for this renaéssance, for the 
union of religion with civilization, and that new Catholic 
development which will restore to the Church the nations 
be she has lost, give her back the leadership of human intelli- 
gence, and secure her the willing obedience and love of 
mankind. 

It was to this end that the eloquent Dominican devoted 
% his entire life, and set an example worthy of our imitation. 
Those who follow his example must expect to be misappre- 
hended, misinterpreted, and opposed by men high in place, 
distinguished for their abilities, and worthy of respect. for 
their many virtues. But let not this move them, or sadden 
their hearts. Above all, let them do justice to the motives 
and the real worth of those who oppose them, and never 
suppose because God has given them a special mission, or 
because under the operations of Divine Providence they 
have been led to see things not given to all to see, that they 
are necessarily intellectually or morally superior to their 
enemies. Let them do their work freely, faithfully, brave- 
ly, utter the truth they see, do the good they are called to 
do, but with love to all, without acrimony to any, and with- 
out attempting to forestall the judgments of Almighty God. 
They who differ from us may often deserve as much respect 
and affection as we, even though we are right and they 
wrong. 


Arr. II.—Catholie Principles of Civil Government. A 
Lecture, by Rev. James Kroan, D. D., of Pittsburg, 
Pa. Cincinnati. 1862. 8vo. pp. 20. 





Dr. Krogu, the able and loyal Editor of the Pittsburg 
Catholic, has in his popular Lecture before the Catholic 
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Institute of Cincinnati, given a very condensed, clear, ex- 
plicit, and just. st: itement of the Catholic principles of 
government as taught by the greatest and most approved 
Fathers and Doctors of the C hureh. ‘To those familiar with 
the writings of St. Augustine, St. Thomas, Bellarmin, and 
Suarez his statement contains indeed little that is new, but 
it presents their doctrine in a popular form, and applies it 
to the great struggles now raging between legitimate an- 
thority and revolutionism both at home and abroad. His 
Lec ‘ture, which we should be glad to see widely circulated, 
is timely, and brings out and enforces certain great princi- 
ples of which the people, whether orthodox or heterodox, 

‘rannot be too frequently reminded, and with which they 

rannot be too thoroughly imbued,—principles which, if they 
had been more generally held and more generally under- 
stood, would have saved “Europe from revolutionary terror- 
ism, and our own country from the fearful evils of the civil 

yar, With which she is now so sorely afticted. 

Men who pique themselves on being * practical men,’ 
men of * plain common sense,” are apt to treat with con- 
tempt those of us who deal with principles, and labor to 
establish sound and just doctrines; but all experience 
proves that the people collectively as well as individually 
are logical, and sure, sooner or later, to draw from their 
premises their logical conclusion. If they start with a false 
theory of authority, they are certain to fetch up in despot- 
ism, and, if with a false theory of liberty, they are just as 
certain to fetch up in revolutionism, anarchy, or license. 
A false theory respecting the Divine origin of power has 
led nation after nation to submit to the misrule and oppres- 
sion of despots, and a false theory as to popular sovereignty 
subjects all European society to the terror of revolutionism, 
and in this country leads to rebellion, secession, and civil 
war. The doctrine of popular sovereignty held and_pro- 
claimed by our American demagogues, and heretofore gen- 
erally insisted on by the Amerie: in press, both North and 
South, fully justifies Secession, and condemns the Federal 
government for its attempt to coerce the rebellious States 
into submission. If the people are sovereign, and govern- 
ment is nothing but an agency, created by the m for carrying 
out their will, as modern demagogy teac ches, by what right do 
you deny the people ot the Slay eholding States the right to 
secede trom ‘he Union, and to form a Southern confederae v, 
if such be their pleasure ¢ Either the theory which you have 
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insisted on in the case of all foreign revolutions is untenable, 
and should be promptly disavowed, or you are wrong in at- 
tempting to enforce the laws of the Union over St: ites that 
do not choose to obey them. If the A°milian Provinces 
had the right to see ‘ede from the Papal authority, and annex 
themselves to Piedmont, why has not South Carolina the 
right to secede from the Union, and enter into the Southern 
Confederacy ¢ Yet there are men, that hailed the secession 
of the A£milian Provinces as a glorious assertion of free- 
dom, who are now fighting against South Carolina, and 
willing to see her annihilated. There are men amongst us, 
men who applaud to the echo Garibaldi, that prince of free- 
booters, laud him as a patriot and a hero, who yet demand 
the capture and execution of Jefferson Davis as a traitor. 
It is said that even our government actually invited Gari- 
baldi to accept a commission in our army, and there was at 
one time a report that he was to be its Commander-in- 
Chief;—he, a man not worthy to be named in the same 
breath with even Jefferson Davis, John Bb. Floyd, or Gideon 
Pillow! 

It is of the last importance that we start with sound and 
just principles. It is absurd to claim the right to resist 
government, if it governs by divine right, or to undertake 
to suppress a re bellion, if the people are above law, and ab- 
solutely and persistently soverei gn, as our demagogues assert. 
In either case the ineconsistene y is too great to be perma- 
nently successful. We ourselves support the Government, 
because we believe in government, and do not believe in the 
demagogical doctrine of popular sovereignty. We love 
both liberty and authority, and believe in the possibility of 
neither without the other. We opposed the European revo- 
lutions of 1848 and 1849; we opposed the revolution that 
re-established the Napoleonic dynasty in 1852, the revolu- 
tionary campaign of the F rench in It: ily in 1859, and have 
opposed all the Italian revolutions for which it prepared the 
way, and which it stirred up. We condemned the secession 
of the .Emilian Provinces from the Papal authority, and 
the annexation of the Duchies to the Sard kingdom. We 
justitied the attempt of the Sovereign of Rome to reduce his 
rebellious Provinces to submission, as we have justified the 
Emperor of Austria in his efforts to save his empire from 
dismemberment. We are perfectly consistent, therefore, in 
denying the right of Southern Secession, and in sust: ning 
the Feder ‘al government in the use of force for coercing the 
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rebellious States into submission, and in putting forth its full 
strength to preserve the Union, and save the life and integ- 
rity of thenation. We should have been equally false to 
our country and to our principles had we not done so. 

We may be told here in answer to our boast of consis- 
tency, that we, also, defended the cause of Italian unity, and 
recommended the union of all Italy under the sceptre of the 
house of Savoy. Be it so. We desired and desire Italian 
unity ; we wish Italy to be a united and powerful state. 
We look wpon a united Italy, embracing under a wise, 
just, and honorable constitutional government the whole 
Peninsula, as a desideratum in European politics. But we 
were never willing, and are not now willing, to see it ef- 
fected by revolutionary or despotic violence. We never 
were willing to encourage secession or invasion as the 
means of effecting it, though, if effected by such means, we 
maintained, and still dare maintain, that, when effected, it 
would be wiser to accept it, as un fait accompli, acquiesce 
in it, and make the best terms possible with it, than to make 
unavailing attempts to restore the old order of things. This 
is all that can be said against us, and this much we can 
maintain in perfect consistency with our principles, even if 
it be an error of judgment. 

Moreover, the reasons which make us wish the unity of 
Italy, lead us to oppose the disintegration of the American 
Union. This is the epoch of great states, great Powers, as 
they are called, and small states or Powers stand a poor 
chance of existence, and a still poorer chance of indepen- 
dence. The great Powers manage the politics of the world 
as suits themselves, or, as they can best agree among them- 
selves. Since the Popes have ceased to be at the head of 
the political system of Europe, the division of Italy into a 
number of petty states las deprived her of politic ‘al intlu- 
ence, and reduced her to a *“ geographical expression.” We 
would see, if the thing be practicable (of which we have 
our doubts, as things go), a united, independent, constitu- 
tional Italy, as one of the great Powers of E furope. Such an 
Italy is necessary to keep up the equilibrium between ¢ ree 
olic and non-Catholic Europe, and to secure the balance 
of power in the Old World. We would preserve the ede 
ican Union in order to preserve the American state as one of 
the great states or Powers of the world, and to insure to the 
New World her proper rank and political influence. We 


oppose the disintegration of the Union, because its disinte- 
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gration would reduce America to a mere geographical ex- 
pression, and compel the people of this continent to follow 
the politics and submit to the will or capric e of the great 
Powers of the Old World. We want the United States to 
remain a great Power, so that it may compel respect to its 
rights and interests, and give weight to its views and wishes 
in the politics of the European St: ites. We do not want to 
see our great Republic reduced to the rank of a second or 
third rate Power. Our political principles and our patriot- 
ism alike make us wish that it should, at least, preserve its 
rank and its power. So, under any and every point of view, 
we are consistent with ourselves in opposing Secession, and 
seeking to preserve the life and integrity of the Republic. 
Secession itself is another illustration of the importance 
of theory. Secession is only a logical deduction from the 
theory of States Sovereignty, which has been favored to 
some extent almost from the formation of the Federal gov- 
ernment, and in the North as well as in the South, and 
alternately by all parties. Patrick Henry, of Virginia, and 
Samue! Adams, of Massachusetts, opposed the Federal con- 
stitution on the ground that it created a National govern- 
ment, and they wanted only a Confederacy or Congress of 
sovereign States. Mr. Jefferson inclined to the view that 
the States retained their sovere ignty even after the adoption 
of the Constitution. Such was the dominant view of the 
Anti-Federal party of 1798, which, under the name of Re- 
publican, came into power with Mr. Jefferson in 1801, and 
it has always been the doctrine, or at least the doctrinal 
tendency, of the so-called Democratic party. President 
ao opposed it when asserted and acted on by South 
Carolina, and favored it in the adjoining State of Georgi a, 
whose nullification of a judgment of the Supreme Court 
was no less re pre hhensible than South Carolina’s nullification 
of an act of Congress. The New-England States, excepting 
Vermont, all but ruined by the war forced on the country 
by the Southern and Middle States, resorted to it in 1812, 
and threatened to secede from the Union. The doctrine has 
been lurking in the American mind from the first, and the 
section that felt itself aggrieved has always more or less 
boldly assumed it. South Carolina did little more in 1831, 
than Massachusetts talked of doing in 1814. If we suppose 
that the States entered the Union as sovereigns, and that 
each remains after the Union a sovereign State, it will be 
reer to say that any State has not the inherent right to 
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secede, when she judges it for her interest to do so; and 
equally hard to say, that, if she so judges and sec edics, the 
remaining States have the right to use force to compel her 
to return to the Union. Moreover, if she remains a sover- 
eign State, she can, by rev oking her act of accession to the 
Union, absolve all her citizens from their allegiance to the 
United States, and require them to take the oath of allegi- 
ance to herself. You ci no right to call the Seceders or 
the Confederates rebels, or to treat them as rebels or traitors, 
if you concede their doctrine of State sovereignty. In fact, 
there are few, if any, among them who regard themselves 
as traitors or rebels. In their view of the case, they are as 
loyal and as patriotic, as we are in ours. 

“Let no man mistake us. W e are not justifying the South- 
ern Rebellion. The whole country knows on “which side 
we are, and that according to our ability and in our own 
narrow sphere no man has done or sacrificed more than we 
for the sake of the Union. We hold Secession to be rebel- 
lion, and the seceders in arms against the Union to be rebels ; 
but we can do so only on condition that we reject the theory 
of State sovereignty on which they act, and which has 
received too much countenance in all parts of the Union. 
The fact that atheory which justities them, or would justify 
them if true, has been widely entertained, and entertained 
by men of eminence, whose loyalty and patriotism are not 
to be questioned, may have, and, perhaps, should have, some 
Ww eight with us in moderating our personal feelings toward 
them, and even in mitigating the punishment we may deem 
it necessary to inflict on them when the Rebellion has been 
suppressed. But not for this do we state it. We state it 
for the purpose of indicating the danger of false theories, 
and to rebuke those self-complacent men who are so ready 
to denounce as vain “ theorizers” and  abstractionists” 
those who call attention to first principles, and seek to 
way vag a sound political philosophy. W e have, not all of 

s, but large numbers of us, cherished two false principles, 
one in rel: ation to government in general, and the other in 
relation to the Federal government in particular,—principles 
which we find in this hour of trial we cannot act on, without 
giving up all government, and suffering the Union to 
fall to pieces as a rope of sand. The blood and treasure 
which are so freely poured out by the loyal States in 
defence of the authority of the Government and the integ- 
rity of the nation, are the earnest and practical protest of a 
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great and free people against the demagogical interpreta- 
tion of the doctrine of popular Sov ereignty, “and the disinte- 
grating doctrine of State sovereignty, and it is to be hoped 
that the war when it closes will have corrected both, the 
one as fatal to government itself, and the other as fatal to 
national unity and integrity. 

We love our form of gov ernment ; we want no alterations 
in the Federal constitution, and very few in any of the 
several State constitutions. We are republic an, heart and 
soul, and far more so than we were before the Rebellion 
broke out. We have had our confidence in popular govern- 
ment incaleulably inereased by the experience of the last 
twelve months. The strength “and energy put forth by the 
United States, the mighty army we have | been able, within a 
year, to collect, arm and equip, discipline and place in the 
tield; the large and efficient navy we have been able to 
create and pl: we on our coasts and mighty rivers, the re- 
spect able etticieney and skill of our officers of both branches 
of the service, and the orderly behavior, patience, endur- 
ance, and bravery of both our ‘land and naval forces, hav e, 
we confess, astonished us , made us proud of our country and 
proud of our countrymen. A people so long engaged ‘in 
peaceful pursuits, so ‘long i in the enjoyment of peace as to 
have almost lost the tradition as well as the experience of 
war, without military organization, without armies, ships, 
arms, or stores, sending more than half a million of soldiers 
to the field, and creating, arming, and equipping an efticient 
navy of two or three hundred ships-of- war, in so brief a time, 
may well be called a great people. Blunders there may 
have been, arising from inexperience ; traitors there may 
have been in and out of oftice to embarrass our measures, 
and impede our operations; and much narrow mindedness and 
inetticiency there may also have been ; but after all we have 
shown an aptitude, an energy, and strength, unsurpassed 
by any other people in the history of the world. No, this 
civil war, whether it terminate in a few months, or whether 
it linger for a dozen years, has forever settled the question 
in favor of free government, and rendered the old arguments 
against it obsolete. It has proved that, if the Re :publie had 
been united in a war against foreign enemies, it would have 
been invincible against all Europe, for we count as ours, as 
American, the skill, the energy, and the strength shown by 
the Rebels themselves. 

Universal sutfrage, which, we own, we had come to dis- 
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trust, has vindicated itself, and the people have proved that 
they are capable of self-gover nment, and can dispense with 
both kings and nobles. Even our liberal naturalization 
laws, and our open hospitality to foreigners, which we with 
many others feared might prove dangerous to our American 
order of civilization, have been justified, and Know-N othing- 
ism has lost its last advocate. In the war natural-born and 
naturalized citizens have fought with equal bravery and 
devotion side by side. German, Irish, French, Italian born 
citizens have proved themselves loyal Americans, have been 
not the last to rush in where blows fall thickest and fall 
heaviest, and have contributed their full share to the victo- 
ries we have won, and to the glory of our arms. <All are 
Americans by loyalty, by common suffering, by common 
hardships, by common dangers, and by common deeds. 
They who have mingled their blood on the same battle-tield, 
in defence of the same noble cause, must henceforth be, and 
be treated, as brothers. The war has made or is making us 
one people, and has removed or is removing more than one 
of the old causes of division. No American can forget that 
chiefly to the sturdy Germans of the West we owe it that 
the great State of Missouri did not follow her sister Slave 
States into Secession, or that in the ver vy darkest hour, when 
even stout hearts failed, the brave and impulsive Irish were 
foremost to volunteer in the armies of the Republic. No 
American can ever forget that full one-third of the forces 
that have won our v ictories , and saved the life and integrity 
of the nation were not born on American soil. Disloy al as 
have been many of those who belong to our own Church, 
and as absurd as are the prejudices of many of our brethren 
against New England, no loyal Protestant can ever forget 
that in the nation’s struggle for life Catholics have sent to 
the field both in officers and men far more than their pro- 
portion. The proportion of Catholics in the army is prob- 
ably more than double the proportion which Catholies bear 
to the whole population of the country. After this no sane 
American can ever countenance an anti-foreign, or an anti- 
Catholic party in politics. Foreign-born citizens have 
sealed their naturalization with their blood, and Catholies 
have vindicated their right to civil and political equality in 
every battle that has been fought, in every defeat that has 
been suffered, and in every victory that has been won. 
No blood has flowed more freely or in richer torrents than 
theirs, and the non-Catholic who forgets it is not worthy 
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the name of American, and should undergo the old Anglo- 
Saxon punishment of being branded n?dering,—infamous. 
We own, and are glad to own, that the war has corrected 
many of our own prejudices, and relieved many of our 
fears; it has given us full confidence in the strength and 
durability of our institutions. It has, also, corrected many 
errors the popular mind had imbibed, and exploded more 
than one popular fallacy. It has proved the necessity of up- 
holding the legitimate authority of gov ernment, and there- 
fore refuted the notion that government is a mere agency, 
with no pow er, in case of need, to coerce obedience. It has 
proved that in the freest states loyalty and obedience to 
law are as necessary, and as indispensable as in monarchical 
states. It has refuted the popular theories of revolutionists 
so rife in our times, and proved the necessity of conservative 
principles, and respect for established authority. ITappily 
the war came in season to arrest our wild radicalism, before 
the heart of our people had become wholly corrupt, and be- 
fore they had become as base as the theories of their dema- 
gogues. The rebellion has shown, also, that the Union can be 
saved only by rejecting the interpretation of the Constitution 
that makes the United States a mere Congress of sovereigns, 
and by adopting and fpr ar to the doctrine that assumes 
them to be a nation, sal state, one and indivisible. The 
people in the loyal States have acted right in the present 
struggle, but they have done so only in opposition to opin- 
ions and theories which had gained great credit in all 
sections of the country. The doctrines that there is a sacred 
right of revolution, and that a State cannot be coerced, gave 
the Rebellion every advantage under the imbecile Bue hanan, 
enabled it to mature itself without resistance e, and to make 
openly all the preparations supposed to be necessary to 
secure its success, and paralyzed for months the activity and 
strength of the present Administration. Even stanch Re- 
publicans shook before these doctrines, and many of our 
ablest statesmen and truest patriots feared to grapple with 
the danger, and talked of * compromise,” some even thought 
we must let the Seceding States go. It was doubtful how 
far the Administration could count on the support of the 
Free States themselves in an attempt to put down the Re- 
bellion by force of arms. If patriotism had not triumphed 
over theory, and if the people had not felt it more urgent to 
maintain the integrity of the nation than to carry out the 
speculations of their demagogues, the Administration would 
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have been unable to collect force enough to defend forasingle 
day the National Capital. The danger was far greater than 
has been told, and, perhaps, than ever will be told. The Re- 
bellion is cr ushed, or is sure to be crushed, if no foreign 
Power intervenes, because the Northern Demoeratic leaders 
rose above their doctrines, and refused to fulfil the expecta- 
tions of their Southern brethren, who counted on them as 
friends and allies. The Rebellion has proved that the doe- 
trines we refer to are, as far as they go, incompatible with 
the stability of government, and especially with the main- 
tenance of the life and integrity of the nation, and therefore 
that they are false and dangerous, and to be abandoned in 
specul: ition as we have been forced to abandon them in prac- 
tice. The war, we hope, will have the effect to conform our 
theories to the practice which all loyal men now see to 
be just and necessary, and which the people have so gen- 
erously and heroic “ally adopted. 

The principles of government which are as necessary 
under a republican as under any other form of government, 
are well stated by Dr. Keogh in the Lecture before us, from 
which we make an extract which we commend to our readers. 


“We must start from the principle always laid down by the 
Church, that the power of all civil governments comes from God. 
St. Paul teaches this great truth in a manner not to be mistaken. 
He enjoins on the Romans (Rom. xiii. 1, 2 :) to be subject to the 
higher powers, for, he says, ‘There is no power but from God: 
and the powers that be, are ordained of God.’ Therefore, he infers, 
‘he that resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God. And 
they that resist, purchase to themselves damnation.’ Here, then, 
we have one great principle: that civil power comes from God; 
that its just enactments bind in conscience, forasmuch as the trans- 
gression thereof is resistance to God, which purchaseth damnation. 
But, it may be asked, if this be true, how can we maintain the 
popular assertion, that governments derive their power from the 
consent of the governed? We are taught, now-a-days, that the 
people are the source of all power; how, then, can it be said that 
there is no power but from God? It is not so hard as : might 
appear, at first sight, to reconcile these two assertions. Catholic 
theologians commonly teach that the governing power is not com- 
municated directly to the person or persons who wield it, but that 
God gives it directly to the people, or the whole community, and 
that they transmit it to the ruler of their choice. For, in every 
community, it is necessary that there be a power to govern, a prin- 
ciple of unity to bind the different elements together; otherwise, 
instead of a well-organized state, we would have a disorderly mob. 
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We cannot imagine a well-disciplined army without a commander, 
nor a well-regulated community without a governor. Now, God 
desires that men should form into civil society, for this conduces to 
their temporal well-being. Commerce, the arts, education even, 
and science, could never have reached their present perfection, had 
men lived separated from one another, each family by itself, with 
no bond to unite them in a community, where their interests would 
be the same, and their energies and labors would be employed for 
their mutual good. And, as he who desires the end, must desire 
also the means necessary to attain that end, God, desiring that civil 
society exist, must desire also that there be a principle of unity, 
without which, exist it cannot. This principle of unity is, as I 
have said, the governing power. God ordinarily leaves the selec- 
tion of the person or persons who are to exercise this power, to 
those who are to be governed. For his own chosen people, for a 
time, He selected the rulers himself. But this was an exceptional 
ease. The form of government, and the persons who are to wield 
the power, are left to be determined by the consent of the governed. 
Divine Providence may so shape events as to bring about or permit 
the elevation of a certain person or dynasty, but God never mani- 
fests His holy will in a more direct manner. The people, then, are 
not the original source of power. It comes originally from God. 
He, allowing to the people the selection of their rulers, gives to 
them the power that is necessary for civil government ; they choose 
the person, or persons, who are ‘to be the depository of this power, 
and, by this very act, they hand it over to them. 

“ But they cannot recall it at pleasure ; for every thing done from 
on high, is done for good, not for evil—for improvement, not for 
destruction. Now, to leave to the governed the power to overthrow 
a government at will, would be to throw open the door to confusion 
and anarchy. Than this, nothing could be more contrary to the 
designs of God in establishing civil society. He meant that this 
society should bring happiness and prospe rity to the human race, 
and this end it can never attain, unless it be regulated by a fixed, 
permanent government. Some forms allow, of course, of more 
changes in regard to persons than others. The monarchical is the 
least mut: able, as the death, or the resignation, or the deposition of 
the reigning monarch is the only cause for a change. ‘The demo- 
cratic form is the most subject to changes, for its very essence 
requires that most of the officers of government retain power only 
for a time, and then surrender it to those whom the voice of the 
people may have called to succeed them. But, even in this case, 
all has to be done according to legally established form. Take the 
example of the Constitution under which we live. Although not 
purely democratic, it exemplifies what I wish to say. The President 
duly elected must be obeyed by all, whether, before election, they 
were his opponents or friends; during his term of office he can ex- 
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ercise his constitutional powers, no matter how unpopular his admi- 
nistration may be. If he violate the laws, he can be impeached 
and tried, but only by the proper tribunal, and after certain forms. 
So, in the legislative branch, an act passed by both Houses of Con- 
gress, and approved by the President, if not unconstitutional, forms 
part of the law of the land, even though, were it to be submitted to 
the popular vote, a majority of the people might be found against 
it. The Constitution itself prescribes the manner which is to be 
followed, in order to change its provisions, and changes introduced 
in any other manner would be null and void. Thus, you see, that 
even in the freest form of government, there is no such a thing as 
the possibility of a legal change of existing laws, or even of remov- 
ing legally appointed officers, by the mere manifestation of the 
popular will. All government, it is very true, rests originally on 
the consent of the governed; this consent, as it was freely given, 
could have been freely Ww ithheld ; but, once given, it cannot be 
withdrawn without most serious cause, and, if withdrawn without 
such cause, its effects yet remain, and the government founded on 
it is as legitimate as it was on the day on which it was formed. 
All this is Sensis true of other forms of government which, neces- 
sarily, allow of less change. To sum up, then, God, approving of 
civil society, delegates to the original founders thereof the power 
necessary to organize and to govern it; they choose the form of 
government, and the persons ‘to whom ‘they intrust the governing 
power; at that moment commences the distinction between the 
governing and the governed, a distinction which cannot be 
changed, modified, or abolished, at the mere fiat of the popular 
will. I may add, that it has often been the case, that the civil 
power has been usurped by some person without the consent of the 
people. But, if he remain in peaceful possession of power, and the 
people gradually acquiesce in obedience to his rule, it is manifest 
that they thus consent to the form of government which has been 
imposed on them. If this state of things last for a sufficient length 
of time to give them a fair opportunity of protesting against the 
usurpation, and they fail to do so, and if the rights of no third 
party be infringed on, their implied consent supplies the original 
defect in the title of the usurper; he becomes a legitimate ruler; 
and his government shares all the prerogatives of legitimate power.” 


Dr. Keogh well distinguishes here between the power, 
and the person or — invested with it. The power 
comes from God, for, as says the Apostle, non ext potestas, 
nisi a Deo; but being noes God, it is necessarily a trust, 
not an absolute, inherent right. Here is the real distinction 
between legitimate authority and cisarism, liberty and 
despotism. The prejudice against the divine origin of 
power grows out of the failure to make this distinction, and 
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of assuming that the assertion of the power, or authority, as 
from God, means that God has given to certain individuals 
or certain families, the indefeasible right to govern, an 
inalienable and iaamiesible right, which cannot, whatever 
the character of the ruler or the intolerable tyranny of his 
government, be resisted without impiety, and rebellion 
against God,—the doctrine known in history as the “ di- 
vine right of kings and passive obedience.” This doctrine 
makes the prince the living law, according to the maxim of 
the old Roman jurist, Quod placuit pr incipr, id legis habet 
vigorem. This is what we call cxsarism, and oppose as 
despotism, which is destructive alike of the best interests of 
society and the true dignity of man. It lies at the basis of 
the old Roman Imperialism, under which the Emperor was 
the living law and worshipped as a divinity. Even the 
Christian and orthodox Emperor Theodosius was addressed 
by his subjects as “ Your Eternity.” This doctrine was re- 
vived in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and in 
England lost the Stuarts their throne, and in France pro- 
voked the old French Revolution, while it redueed Spain 
from the foremost Power of Europe to a third rate state, 
and Italy to “a geographical expression.” No sane man, 
who knows aught of liberty ,can for one moment countenance 
the divine origin of government in the sense of this doctrine. 
To get rid of “the divine right of kings and passive 
obedience,” the friends of freedom went to the opposite ex- 
treme, asserted the popular origin of power, and made the 
people in their own native right and might the living law. 
These made the people ¢ ‘wesar, the popul: uw will the law, and 
asserted as a maxim, Vow populi, vow Dei, or Quod placuit 
populo, id legis habet vigorem, and therefore in principle as 
absolute a despotism as that asserted by the czesarists they 
warred against. This is the condemnation of modern pli- 
losophical democracy, as defended by Mazzini and_ his 
friends, who do not hesitate to clothe the people with all the 
attributes claimed by the old Imperialists for the Em eror, 
and to say not only “ people-prince,” “ people-king,” but 
* people-priest,” and * people-god.” It is in the name of 
this ** people-divinity” that democratic revolutions in Europe, 
of late years, have been commenced, and of which Garibaldi 
is the soldier, as Mazzini is the prophet. Mazzini is the 
Mahomet and Garibaldi the Kaled of this new worship, a poli- 
tical imposture, for withstanding which any amount of abuse 
has been heaped on Pio Nono, Francis Joseph, and the 
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young King of Naples. It is this political theory, called 
by us European democracy, and which, like all the vices 
of the Old World, has of late years found its way to our 
country, that we for nearly twenty years have been battling 
with our best ability, and holding up to our readers as 
wholly incompatible with American republicanism. Amer- 
ican democracy, which, to avoid confusion, we call republi- 
eanism, has and can have no affinity with this European 
democracy, and can no more be reconciled with it than 
Christianity can be reconciled with demon-worship. 

The true theor y of the origin of government is dialectic, 
and harmonizes these two extremes. It is correctly stated 
by Dr. Keogh. The power, the right, or the authority is 
from God, who says “ By me kings reign, and lawgivers 
decree just things,” but who shall be the: depositary of the 
power, or exercise the trust, is a matter determinable by the 
people themselves. The power comes from God, but comes 
to the prince or government through the people. Since the 
power comes from God, it comes from a source above the 
people, and they neither individually nor collectively have 
any right to resist it, and are bound in conscience to respect 
and obey it. The law of God settles the authority or right 
of gov ernment, and the people settle the question who shall 
be | governors, or who shall exercise the power. When the 
veople have settled the form of the government, and have 
Leslip chosen their rulers, these rulers, within the limits 
and conditions fixed by the constitution, have the divine 
right to govern, do govern by authority of God, and the 
people individually and collectively are bound to obey 
them, not as the ministers of their will, but as ministers of 
the divine will; and therefore obedience is due them in 
conscience, and disobedience is not only a crime against 
society, but a sin against God. This principle gives author- 
ity and stability to government, for it gives it the right to 
wield the sword, to ‘punish evil doers and to enforce ‘obedi- 
ence to its acts, while it denies all right of resistance, and 
binds all subjects in conscience to obedience. It also 
secures freedom by making the power a trust, and placing 
in the hands of the people the right to determine who shall 
and who shall not be vested with it. 

The theory of “the divine right of kings and_ passive 
obedience,” the csesarist theory, as expounded by James I. 
of England, Louis XIV. of France, Philip I. of Spain, and 
the great Bossuet, does not deny that the monarch is 
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responsible to God for the use he may make of his power, 
or that God will punish him, here or hereafter, in his own 
person or in his descendants, for any injustice, tyranny, or 
oppression of which he may be guilty, but it denies that he 
is responsible to the nation or justiciable by the people. 
It, consequently, denies to the nation or the people all right 
of resistance, not simply to legitimate authority, but to ty- 
ranny and oppression, and leaves them without any right to 
demand, and, if necessary, to effect by force a redress of 
grievances. It, therefore, covers the oppressor with the 
wgis of religion, and renders oppression sacred and invio- 
lable. The ‘other theory, the European democratic theory, 
makes the persons inv vested with authority responsible 
indeed, but to the people alone, and asserts for the people 
the right to resist their rulers at any time, in any way, and 
for any reason they please. It divests government of all 
moral sanction, depriv es obedience of all religious obligation, 
and makes civil obedience a mere question of expediency, 
and results necessarily in mobocracy, to use a barbarous 
term, anarchy, or the despotism of the majority. The dia- 
lectic theory we adopt makes rulers responsible to God, as 
all men are, and also to the nation, or tothe people. To the 
people, because they receive their investiture from them, 
and to God, because the power with which they are clothed 
is from him, and remains his. What is essential to the ex- 
istence and maintenance of government, the essential and 
necessary riglits of authority under any and every form of 
government, are from God, held and exercised by divine 
right, independently of all popular conventions or popular 
will. ‘These are the divine or natural rights of government 
in that it is government. The people may say who shall or 
shall not be intrusted with the exercise of these rights, but 
the rights themselves are determined by the very nature of 
civil society, and depend on the eternal reason or will of 
the Creator. No popular conventions, however called or 
constituted, can create them, or rightly abridge them. 
They rest on the same basis with the rights of man,—rights 
held trom the Almighty in the very constitution of our 
manhood. All Americans hold the natural rights of man 
sacred and inviolable: the essential rights, we would say, 
the natural rights, of civil society should be held equally 
sacred and inviolable, for they are equally from God. 
Let our countrymen so hold, and the *y will hold what we 
assert in asserting that the power is from God. 
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What we wish here to assert is that the power is not con- 
ventional, nor of popular, nor indeed of human institution, 
and therefore that it can never be justly resisted by the 
people either collectively or individually, and that it has the 

right to command, and ‘the 1 ‘ight to use all the force neces- 

sary to maintain itself, to suppress all opposition and to 
make its commands obeyed, however large or small the 
party opposing it. Even in constituting the government 
the people have no right to deny it any of its essential or 
natural rights, or to restrict power beyond the limits of the 
divine charter. Any clause in the constitution doing this 
must be treated as null and void, as repugnant to natural 
right, to the necessary and essential authority of civil 
society. In other words, there is a higher law than the 
will of the people—the original divine law of civil society. 
The government while obeying this law, without which it 
would not and could not be government, and keeping 
within the limits of its conventional restrictions, is legiti- 
mate, sacred, and inviolable, and cannot, as we have said, 
be resisted without crime against the state, and sin against 
God, since natural law is divine law. This, as we have 
said, secures the stability and authority of government, by 
limiting the power of the people over it, and denying the 
right of popular resistance to it so long as it simply dis- 
charges its legitimate functions and dves not transgress 
its legitimate bounds. Yet it by no means demands passive 
obedience to the tyrant, or forbids popular resistance to 
wrong and oppression, or what was formerly understood by 
the right of revolution, for the oppressor or the tyrant for- 
feits to the people the power that comes from God. 

In the modern sense, as now understood by European 
revolutionists, the right of revolution cannot be asserted, 
for it denies the right of government. Formerly the ri ieht 
of revolution meant simply the right to resist and overthrow 
tyranny. This right no lover of freedom can question. A 
government that abuses and persists in abusing its trusts, 
that plays the tyrant, that perverts power-from the common 
good, or the good of the community, that makes it a burden 
and a curse instead of a common benefit, and obstinately 
persists in so doing, forfeits its rights, loses its authority, 
becomes a usurper, and therefore may be justly resisted, 
and made to give place to another, because in resisting it 
there is no resistance to the power that comes from God. 
The tyranny of the prince absolves the subject from his 
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allegiance. All that comes from God is dialectic, and his 
grants cannot contradict one another. His patent of the 
rights of man to the individual is in harmony with his pat- 
ent of authority to civil society, and he can give no power 
of government to society incompatible with “the rights he 
gives to the individual. When the individual uses the 
rights of man in a sense incompatible with the rights of 
authority, he errs, and society may set him right; so when 
the government uses its power in a sense incompatible with 
the Tights of man, it transcends its authority, and may be 
corrected by the people. The right of revolution in’ this 
sense we assert. But the right of revolution seems to us, as 
popularly understood at present, to mean the right to over- 
throw any existing government even by violence and blood- 
shed whenever the “people, ora portion of them numerous 
or strong enough to do it, choose to attempt it, simply for 
the sake of introducing another and as they believe a better 
politic: al organization, ‘although no act of tyranny or oppres- 
sion can be alleged against it. In this sense we deny the 
right of revolution, as incompatible with the very idea of 
government. 

One government may be more wisely constituted than 
another, and it often happens that the growth and prosper- 
ity of a nation demand grave changes in the constitutional 
law; but ifthe government is honestly administered ac- 
cording to the existing constitution, and its administrators 
take care to usurp no power, we deny the right of the people 
to seek even a desirable change by revolutionary violence. 
In such a case the remedy is reform, not revolution,—retorm 
brought about by peaceful, not viclent measures, by the 
co-operation of authority, secured by the force of publie 
opinion. Dr. Keogh in his Lecture is right both as to the 
duty of obedience, ‘and as to the right of resistance, though 
he would, perhaps, have e xpressed himself more clearly, if 
he had marked the distinction we have made between the 
former and the present sense of the word revolution. The 
right of resistance to tyranny is a sacred and divine right, 
as sacred and divine as the right of legitimate government 
itself; the right of revolution as the word is now used has 
no existence, and oe paca is not and cannot be justifiable. 
With these remarks our readers will see the truth and 
justness of what he says :— 


“Tt remains for us to consider the case when the. civil authority 
comes into collision with the people. This may happen either 
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because subjects refuse to obey just laws, or because the government 
acts unjustly, tyrannically, in a manner and to an extent not to be 
borne with. I have already hinted what the civil ruler has a right 
to do in the first case. It is his duty to see that the laws are exe- 
cuted, and the sword—emblem of the punishing power, has been 
placed in his hands for this purpose. He can use force to put 
down resistance, but never unless in the cases, and after the manner 
prescribed by law, or pointed out by necessity. In some forms of 
government, more latitude is left to the ruler, than in others; but it 
is an obvious principle, that force should never be resorted to, un- 
less in the last extremity. Here we always find the Church coun- 
seling moderation ; abhorring herself the shedding of blood, she 
endeavors to prevent it as far as she can. She thus tamed the 
fierce dispositions of the men of the middle ages, and taught them 
that, whenever they can be successfully used, moral suasion and 
conciliation are preferable to physical force. But there are occa- 
sions, alas! where these are of no avail. Thus we have seen the 
Sovereign Vontitf obliged to use force to put down rebellion; 
indeed, this manner of keeping the peace is the only one that can 
be now adopted with effect, in many countries of Europe. At the 
resent moment, we are similarly situated; all peaceful means 
Sa been exhausted, the strong arm of the nation has been put 
forth to crush rebellion. May God grant that victory may continue 
to perch on the nation’s banner, and “that a speedy and lasting peace 
may bring renewed and incre: ised prosperity to our reunited country ! 
* But the case that presents most difliculty is where the arbitrary 
and tyrannical course of the civil power becomes so intolerable that 
its acts, to use the expression of St. Thomas, are no lonver laws, 
but the perversion of law. The American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence lays down the principle that established governments are not 
to be overthrown for light or transient causes, but that they can be 
resisted if they become subversive of the ends for which they were 
established, which are the lives, the liberty, and the happiness of 
the people. This is the correct doctrine, and it is, moreover, 
expressed in very similar terms by St. Thomas. He says, that unless 
the oppression be too great, it is better to bear with it than to run 
the risk of the many evils of civil war, which may be worse than 
those that arose from the oppression itself. It is not lawful to pro- 
claim a revolution for any light grievance; one or two bad laws 
will not justify the rushing into tlie danger of civil war. And, he 
remarks, that designing persons, under pretext of defending liberty, 
and expelling tyrants, get possession of power themselves, and be- 
come far more oppressive and tyrannical than the former rulers. 
He ‘brings, as an example of this, an anecdote related by ancient 
historians of Dionysius of Syracuse, a tyrant whose name ‘has been 
handed down to the execration of posterity. Whilst the citizens 
generally were praying for the death of the tyrant, an old woman 
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made it a point to pray publicly that his life might be prolonged. 
Dionysius asked her what motive impelled her to pray for him. 
She answered, ‘When I was a young girl, we had a very tyranni- 
cal sovereign, and we all desired his speedy death. He was killed, 
and his successor turned out to be worse than he had been; I de. 
sired, all the more, the death of this second tyrant, and was glad 
when it took place; but in his stead we got you, who are worse 
than either of the other two; so | think it better to bear with you 
than to incur the terrible calamity of having a fourth worse than 
you.” It is the old fable of King Log and King Stork, and the 
moral is, that it is frequently — to bear with evils, than to seek 
violent measures of redress. St. Thomas, therefore, recommends 
Christian resignation under “aman and condemns the assassi- 
nation of unjust rulers, and any private, unauthorized uprising 
against the constituted authorities. He savs, that whatever is done 
against a tyrant should be done by public anthority; for, if the 
people had the right to appoint a ruler, they have a right also to 
deprive him of power, or to limit him in its exercise, if he make 
bad use of it. Nor is this breaking faith with the ruler: ; for he, by 
not acting faithfully in the use of his power, has deserv ed that the 
contract made with him by his subjects be no longer observed. 
But, he says, if there be no way of removing the tyrant, the people 
must fain recur to God, who is our helper in tribulations, and who 
holds in his hands the hearts of kings. He sometimes punishes the 
sins of people by allowing them to be ground down by a despotism 
against which they are powerless. Whilst then St. Thomas recom- 
mends Christian patience and forbearance, as well as human caution 
and prudence, he clearly teaches, that if all other means fail, the 
people have the right to take back either part or the whole of the 
power which they confided to the civil ruler, in case that it has 
been used tyrannically for their destruction, But he insists that 
this be done by the whole people, not by any one person, clique, or 
party, in their name. And here we may remark, how truly this 
condition was observed in the American Revolution. It was 
directed, from the beginning, by a Congress of representatives of the 
people, seconded and aided by the local provincial assemblies. 
The Congress appointed all civil and military officers, directed all 
operations of peace and war. Thus lawlessness was chee *ked, order 
was preserved, the real will of the people was known and obeyed. 
Private ambition was made subservient to the public weal, the real 
interests of the country were furthered, and the world beheld a 
revolution conducted on principles of law and order. How 
ditferent was this spectacle from the scenes of lawless violence, 
rapine, and murder, that have marked almost all the revolutions of 
the Old World, even that of England! Thus, by practical illustra- 
tion, we can appreciate the high wisdom that dictated to the great 
Medieval theologian the idea, “that the only legitimate revolution is 
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one which rises against unbearable tyranny, is approved of by the 
whole people, and | conducted by public authori ity. 

‘‘Suarez develops the same idea, following, as he always does, 
the lead of his great Master. But he dwells upon one point which 
[ will present to you. leaving its obvious application to your own 
consideration. He defines sedition to be a war between two sec- 
tions of the same commonwealth or state, or between the ruler and 
his subjects. He says war between two parts, or sections of the 
same state, the supreme authority being either destroyed or unable 
to interfere, is always unjust on the part of the aggressor, just on the 
part of the section that acts on the defensive. He assigns as the 
reason of this decision that there is no authority in one portion of 
a state which would enable it legitimately to wage war on another. 
In other words, the war making power is an attribute of sovereignty. 
But, he adds, the Supreme Governor can sometimes, if there be an 
urgent public necessity, confer on one section the power ot making 
war on the other, but then it will not be a war between sections, 
but between the government and a refractory portion of the com- 
monwealth. But what, he subjoins, if this refractory portion be 
really aggrieved, and cannot obtain redress of its wrongs from the 
government ? He answers, that it cannot legally do more than 
private persons could. That is, if these wrongs amount to tyranny, 
revolution is lawful; otherwise, it is not. So far Suarez, whom I 
have translated almost literally. Ile then goes on to consider the 
ease of a whole people against ‘the government, and solves it in the 
same manner as St. Thomas. Thus, you see, how Catholic theolo- 
gians admit, and, at the same time, restrict the right of revolution. 
] am not now speaking of a change of government ina peaceful and 
legal manner. Revolution involves an appeal to the last right that 
a people can exercise, that of resorting to arms to take back the 
power which they once confided to their rulers for their mutual 
good, for the benefit of all the members of soc iety. It is allowable, 
when all legal means of redress have been exhausted, when oppres- 
sion has reached such a point that the ends of civil government are 
no longer attained; and, even then, it must have the consent of the 
people, and be directed by public authority framed by them.” 


The chief embarrassment in regard to the civil war at 
present raging in our own country grows, as we have 
already suggested, out of the loose notions which have been 
widely entertained with re ‘gard to the Federal Union, or the 
doubt some entertain, whether the people of the United 
States are really one politi ‘al people, or a mere confedera- 
tion of thirty-four independent and sovereign States. We, 
in our Review for last April, endeavored to dispose of this 
doubt, and lest our readers should have overlooked or for- 
gotten what we then said, we repeat it here : 
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“The generic character of our system is that of a Federal 

tepublic. We are a nation, one nation, and therefore have one 
national sovereignty, but the government is not a centralized or 
consolidated government, The government is formed by the Union, 
not league, of several individual or particular States, or civil and 
political communities, and in relation to one another separate and 
independent states. These States have each in their own sphere 
certain rights, which are not derived from the National government, 
or held as grants or concessions from it. In other words, all rights 
and power in the Republic, though held in subordination to the 
legitimate authority of the National government, do not emanate 
from it, and are not held subject to its pleasure, The National 
government recognizes and protects the rights of the States, but 
does not create, and cannot abrogate them. The matter is best 
explained by regarding the several States as holding before the 
Federal government a relation analogous to that held by individu- 
als before civil society. Civil society derives its powers, mediante 
the people as individuals, from God, and hence its legitimacy. 
But the individual after the creation of civil society, as before its 
creation, has certain rights, called the rights of man, which he holds 
by a law antecedent to civil soc iety, which it does not create, cannot 
revoke, and is bound to recognize and protect as sacred and invio- 
lable, among which, ae cording to the Declaration of American 
Independence, are ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ 
These rights I hold by the e pate nt of my Creator, by the charter of 
my manhood. They are inalienable, and, so long as I do not forfeit 
them, the civil society of which I am a member, i is bound to protect 
me in their peace: able enjoyment. I may hold them up before the 
State, and say, ‘These are mine: touch them not. But I may 
forfeit them by my misdeeds. I forfeit my right to life by murder- 
ing my fellow-man, and society may hang me. I forfeit my right to 
liberty by abusing it, and rendering it incompatible with the “equal 
liberty of others. I forfeit my ri ight to pursue my happiness, when 
I insist on pursuing it in a way destructive of the happiness of 
others, or in a manner dangerous to the existence or peace of 
society. 

“The same may be said of the several States before the Federal 
government. The Federal government derives its powers from God, 
through the people as States, and therefore holds them legitimately. 
Each State has certain rights, which it holds by a law anterior to 
the Union, and independent of it. But the State may forfeit its 
rights, and even its existence as a State, because, though a State, 
and in its subordinate sphere a complete State, it is not a sovereign 
but a subordinate State. It is subordinate, because the United 
States are made by the Constitution the supreme government. 
Article VI. of the Constitution says: ‘This Constitution, and the 
laws of the United States which shall be made in pursuance thereof; 
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and all Treaties made, or which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme Jaw of the land; and the 
judges i in every State shall be bonnd thereby, any thing in the Con- 
stitution or laws of any State to the contrary notw ithstanding.’ 

No language can more “cles uly assert the constitutional supremacy 
of the ‘United States, and therefore the subordinate character of 
each particular State. By making the United States the supreme j 
government, and their Constitution and constitutional acts the 4 
supreme law of the land, the American people are made one civil | 
and political people or community—not an aggregation of peoples— : 
a sovereign nation whose sovereignty excludes all others, for sover- 
eignty is and must be one and indivisible. But the powers of 
Government are, under our system, not concentrated in the same : 
hands, but are divided and distributed among an indefinite number 
of autonomous though subordinate civil and political communities. 
These communities, so long as they keep within their sphere, are 
independent of the Federal Gov ernment, and m: vy resist its invasion 
of their reserved or antecedent rights, as an individu: ul, so long as 
he abuses none of his rights, may resist any encro: .chment on them 
by civil society.’ ’_ Quarterly Review, pp. 208, 209. 





The power in the case of the Federal government, as in 
that of all other governments, comes from God through the 
people, but through the people acting as political communi- 
ties, not simply as population. These political communities 
or States are the successors or continuators of the English 
Colonies created by the British Crown, or under the sover- 
eignty of Great Britain, and therefore, though political com- 
munities or bodies politic and corporate, and since the Revo- 
lution no longer colonies, they are not complet e or sovereign 
States. The sov ereignty previously in the British Crown 
or in the Mother C ountry was not assumed or exercised by 
the Colonies severally, “and on becoming independent of 
Great Britain they did not each for itself sueceed to her sov- 
ereignty, or to any more power than they had possessed as 
Colonies. That is, the Mother Country was succeeded not 
by the States severally, but by the Unzted States. The United 
States as one political people took the place in the new order 
introduced by the Revolution pre ‘viously held by the Mother 
Country, and therefore became in their unity the inheritor of 
hersovereignty. The Revolution simply transferred the sover- 
eignty from Great Britain to the United States. Hence, under 
theold Confederation and even after t the adoption of the edera! 
constitution, some of the States continued to act under the 
coloni ul charters granted by the British Crown. The States, 
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have, as had the colonies, certain civil and political rights, 
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but never at any moment have they held or claimed the full 
rights of sov ereignty. As colonies the sov ereignty was in 
Great Britain or the British Crown; under the Confedera- 
tion the sovereignty was claimed, possessed, and exercised 
not by the States se parately, but by the United States, as it 
is under the Federal constitution. 

We will not say that, if the several Anglo-American 
colonies had each ‘in its individual capacity asserted and 
maintained its independence, it would not have become on 
its successful assertion of its independence a free sovereign 
state possessed of the full rights of sovereignty, and the 
Union formed between them been a Congress or League of 
Sovereigns, a Union of the nature of the Zollverein formed 
by the Northern States of Germany. But such was not the 
fact. The independence was declared by the United Colo- 
nies, Which by this fact became United States. The articles 
of Confederation were drawn up by the United States, and 
the new politic: al Power recognized and treated with by 
foreign nations, and finally ac ‘knowledged by Great Britain, 
was ‘not thirteen independent powers or sovereignties, but 
one power, one national sovereignty, called the United 
States of America. The people of the United States have, 
therefore, always been and are one political people, and 
have never existed as separ: ate, independent, and sovereign 
states. Under the Colonial régime the political unity wa 
in the British crown; under the Confederation it was in the 
United States, and it is in the United States under the 
Federal constitution, and where is lodged the unity, there 
is lodged the sovereignty of a nation. 

Nor will we say that there were in transferring the sover- 
eignty from the British Crown to the United States no ir- 
regularities, no isolated acts incompatible with the doctrine 
we advocate. evolutionary times are seldom remarkable 
for their order and regularity. But what is disorderly, 
irregular, or anomalous in those times establishes no prece- 
dent, and forms no rule of interpretation. With the excep- 
tion of Vermont and Texas, not included in the original 
* Thirteen,” no State in this Union has ever existed as an 
independent sovereign state. None of them has ever been 
recognized as a sovereign power by any foreign state, ever 
exercised the functions of a sovereign ‘Power, ever entered 
into relations with foreign Powers, negotiated foreign trea 
ties, or had the right to make war or peace. The supreme 
attributes of sovereignty they have never as a fact possessed, 
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exercised, or, until recently, claimed. Foreign nations have 
known and now know only the United States. All our 
foreign treaties are negotiated by and with the United 
States; the only flag floating from ships-of- war or commerce, 
known on the ocean, or in foreign ports is the United 
States flag; the United States make war and peace, enter 
into and discharge national obligations, acquire and hold 
national territory by purchase or conquest, and stand recog- 
nized and respected by all the nations of the earth as an 
independent, sovereign nation. None of the several States, 
excepting Vermont and Texas, have ever been so recog- 
nized, performed any of these functions, or sustained any 
of these relations; and the exception in the case of Ver- 
mont and Texas amounts to nothing, for in the Union 
they stand on the same footing with the original States. 
The States have never exercised the ri ights of sovereignty, 
and have remained political and independent communities 
only i in the sense in which they were such communities when 
colonies under the Crown of Great Britain. They hold 
their civil and political rights now, as when they were 
colonies, in subordination to the national sovereign. 

We know there were differences of opinion at the epoch 
of the formation of the Federal constitution, that some pa- 
triots wished to reserve a larger and others a smaller sphere 
of action to the States, and some wished, it is probable, to 
make the Union simply a Congress of Sovereigns. There 
are, no doubt, in the Constitution traces of these differences 
of opinions and wishes; but it is clear that the Convention 
of 1787 intended to frame, and regarded themselves as 
framing a Constitution of a National government, a consti- 
tution for one political people, and the few phrases or even 
provisions that smack of the States Sovereignty theory were 


inserted or suffered to remain so as to escape the danger of 


having the Constitution rejected by any one of the States. 


The Convention were content to secure the substance of 


nationality, without pushing the States Sovereignty men to 
the wall. They effected their object, though not without 
some ambiguity of language, and leaving a chance for 
cavillers and pettifoggers. 

The fact that the Constitution was formed by a convention 
of the people as States, and that the Constitution was rati- 
fied by the States, or conventions of the people of the several 


States, has led even some who assert the national character 


of the Government to suppose the Constitution emanated 
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from the States severally, and not from the people of the 
United States, and that the American people became one 
political people only by virtue of the Constitution. This, 
we believe, was Mr. Webster’s doctrine. But this is contra- 
dicted by the very preamble of the Constitution itself, which 
says, “ We the people of the United States,’—not we the 
people of the several States,—** do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America.” The people 
of the United States are not created by the Constitution, for 
they precede it, and ordain and establish it. Our own 
former error on the subject grew out of supposing the States 
succeeded severally not only to the rights of the colonies 
under the British Crown, but to the sov ereignty possessed 
by that Crown itself. This was a mistake. The sov ereignty 
ot the Crown did not fall to the States severally, but to the 
United States, and therefore after independence, as before, 
the States severally were subordinate, not sovereign political 
communities, and the people of the United States were one 
political people with a single national sovereign. ‘This, if 
we are not mistaken, is substantially the doctrine held by 
John Quincy Adams, no mean authority in questions of this 
sort. 

Art. X. of the Amendments has been adduced in defence 
of a doctrine opposite to the one we are defending. “The 
powers not delegated to the United States by the Consitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” Hence it has been 
argued that the powers of the United States are powers 
delegated to it by the States, and that all the powers of 
government not so delegated are reserved to the States 
severally, or to the people not of the United States, but of the 
several States. But this inference is not necessary, and the 
Amendment, though undoubtedly intended as a Constitu- 
tional guaranty of the reserved rights of the several States, 
says nothing in favor of State sovereignty. It asserts 
indeed that the Federal government is a government of 
delegated and limited powers, but it does not assert that the 
United States are created by State delegation, or that the 
political people called the United States have only delegated 
and limited powers. In the Amendment the term United 
States must be taken in the sense of the government created 
or perfected by the Constitution. Tle Federal government 
has only delegated powers, but the powers are delegated by 
the people of the Cnited, not the several States. It is a 
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government of limited powers, because the people so willed, 
not because the powers of the people of the United States 
are limited by the rights of the people of the several States. 
The reservation, again, is to the States respectively, or to the 
people. But what people ¢ The Article does not say, to 
the people of the States respectively, or the people of the 
States severally, and therefore we must understand them to 
be the people of the United States, the very people assembled 
in convention to constitute the national government. 

There is nothing in our view of the unity and sovereignty 
of the people of the United States to interfere with the 
Federal element of our government. The States severally 
were never complete, that is, sovereign States, for, as we 
have seen, the British sovereignty over the colonies did not 
fall to the States severally, but to the States united, or, the 
United States. But the colonies, though created at different 
dates and differently constituted, had by royal grant, charter, 
or custom, certain’ political and civil rights, which they 
retained after independence. These rights rendered uniform 
in all the States, enlarged in some respects and abridged in 
others by the Federal constitution, are in their substance 
and in their tenure anterior to that Constitution, and are 
what we called the reserved rights of the States, that is to 
say, rights which the United States willed should be 
reserved and guarantied to the States severally. These 
rights, even as “colonial rights, were rights the sovereign 
was bound to treat as sacred and inviolable, and it was for 
his alleged violation of them his. sovereignty was abjured, 
and independence declared. Even under the British Crown 
the colonies within the sphere of their rights were legally 
free and independent political communities. They remain 
so under the sovereignty of the United States, and the 
Federal government is bound to treat those rights as sacred 
and inviolable. They are recognized and guarantied by the 
Constitution. 

But we may remark that, after all, these rights were not 
original in the colonies as civil society, and could not be 
defended by them as their natural rights of government. 
They were rights held by them as British colonies and as 
British subjec ts, and were therefore of the nature of fran- 
chises, of chartered, or of vested rights. They were sacred 
and inviolable only so long as they who held them observed 
the conditions expressed or implied in the grant. They 
could be forfeited as all such rights may be forfeited, and 
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the king might issue his writ gvo warranto against any one 
of the colonies, and, on evidence of forfeiture, revoke the 
charter, as in several cases was actually done. The United 
States holds substantially the relation to the several States 
held by the British Crown to the Anglo-American colonies. 
The rights of the several States are the rights of those colo- 
nies, and are held by them as American States and Ameri- 
ean citizens, not as original, independent, and sovereign 
States. As Jong as the express or implied conditions of 
their charter or tenure are complied with, they are sacred 
and inviolable, and within their sphere the States are inde- 
vendent of the National government, and of one another. 
Put if they break these conditions, if they cease to be 
American States, and their people to be citizens of the 
United States, they forfeit their liberties, and the United 
States as sovereign has the right to revoke their charters, 
or annul their State constitutions, and enter upon their 
possession as upon any other forfeited estate. The State by 
its own act has lapsed, and the sovereign only resumes 
what is hisown. Hence Mr. Sumner was right in declaring 
State Secession State Suicide, as we proved by a slightly 
different line of argument in our last Review. 

The right of a State to resist the Federal government, in 
ease it becomes tyrannical and oppressive, is precisely the 
riglit, neither greater nor less, of individuals to do the same, 
and what that is, has been already stated. So long as the 
Federal government keeps within its constitutional powers, 
it governs by divine right, and no State or individual has 
any moral or political right to resist it. If the free and fair 
exercise of its legitimate powers bears unequally upon dit- 
ferent sections, changes or reforms may be sought, but only 
in a constitutional way, and by peaceful means. No vio- 
lence, no insurrection, no rebellion, no armed resistance is 
lawful. The condemnation of the Southern Seceders is that 
they have resisted the Federal government in the exercise 
of its legitimate powers, without having a single act of tyran- 
ny or in contravention of the Constitution to allege against 
it. And they could not have such act without condemn- 
ing themselves, for they have controlled the Federal admin- 
istration, and shaped its policy for more than three-fourths 
of the time since the organization of the government. For 
the twenty-four years next preceding the present Admini- 
stration they had everything pretty much their own way, 
and if any portion of the people had any right to complain, 
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it was not the people of the Slave States. No doubt the 
Abolitionists said and printed many things annoying to them, 
and some of the Free States passed laws not acceptable to 
them; but the people of the Free States had to complain of 
laws far more objectionable passed by them, and of numer- 
ous and gross outrages upon their citizens at the South, such 
as imprisonment, expulsion, lynching, tar-and-feathering, 
and hanging, for which no redress could be obtained. Yet 
the Federal government, while it suffered unrebuked South- 
ern outrages upon Northern citizens, was never restrained 
by the Personal Liberty Laws, and executed its own laws 
faithfully as far as the North was concerned. The South 
really had no grievance to complain of from the Govern- 
ment, and the Seceding States have never had a sh¢ adow of 
excuse for their rebellion. If the Southern “ chivalry” dis- 
liked being yoked with Northern * mudsills,” they were 
free to seek a separation by peaceful and constitutional 
2 Aus, but not by rebellion and civil war. 

Such are the corrections we think are demanded, not of 
our institutions, but of popular opinion. Let public opinion 
conform, on the one hand, to our institutions, and, on the 
other, to the loyal and conservative practice of the people 
who have volunteered to defend the Government, assert the 
majesty of law, and to save the life and integrity of the na- 
tion. We ask no more. These corrections, we trust, the 
Southern Rebellion and the civil war which has clothed 
with mourning almost every family in the Union will 
induce us tomake. The minds and hearts of the people are 
now open to serious thought and to wise counsels. They are 
prepared to review the past, and to take a wise and fresh 
start for the future. 


Art. IV.—The Meditations of St. Ignatius, or the “Spiritual 
Exercises” expounded. By Father Lrporto Sryiscaccut, 
of the Society of Jesus. ‘Translated from the Italian, and 
revised by A Carnotic CLercyman. Philadelphia: Cun- 
ningham. 1862. 12mo. pp. 429. 


We received these excellent Meditations of St. Ignatius, by 
Padre Sinisealchi, at too late a moment to do more in our 
last Review than barely announce their publication, with- 
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out any remark on their merits or discussion, however brief, 
of the ‘great subject they naturally suggest. They are trans- 
lated from the Italian, but, perhaps, not translated into as 
mre and graceful English as they might have been. We 
Rs not seen them in Italian, but we have been told that 
the translation is far from being faithful, and frequently 
misinterprets the original. Be this as it may, and as unidi- 
omatic and as ungraceful as is the English into which they 
are rendered, the work, even as it is, is a work of rare merit, 
full of noble thought, and rich and pious sentiment. Among 
books of the sort we know few better; and we are sure no 
serious minded person can read any one of the twenty-two 
Meditations it contains, without being both instructed and 
editied. 

The Meditations are called Meditations of St. Ignatius, 
because they follow the method of St. Ignatius, the ilustri- 
ous founder of the Society of Jesus, in his world-renowned 
Evercises, which are not only remarkable in themselves, but 
still more remarkable from the fact that the author when 
composing them was comparatively uneducated, without 
theological training, and almost a str: anger to the ascetic lit- 
erature of the Church. He had been a soldier, a man of the 
world, and was slowly recovering from a wound received in 
defending for his sovereign the city of Pampeluna against 
the French. He owed these Exercises to his meditations 
and communings with our Lord during the long inactivity 
to which he was forced by his wound, or, rather by the un- 
skilfulness of his surgeons. They were the first-fruits of his 
conversion, and a foretaste of that eminent spiritual judg- 
ment and eminent sanctity to which he subsequently attain- 
ed, and which have made him an object of veneration on 
our altars throughout the world. Some have gone so far 
as to suppose they were supern: aturally inspire od, as being 
above the natural capacity of a man so ‘little instructed and 
so little cultivated as was ‘Ten: atius at the time of composing 
them; and that they were really inspired in some sense of 
the word there can be no doubt, ‘though perhaps not in pre- 
cisely the sense alleged, or in the sense of Holy Scripture, 
tor they contain no original revelation of any of the great 
mysteries of our faith, and nothing that exceeds the natural 
faculties of a man who seriously and understandingly medi- 
tates the great truths of religion. Yet they were inspired 
by an ardent love of God, and a lively sense of his presence 
in the soul, and poured out from a heart holding constant 
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and intimate communion with Him who is the source and 
well-spring of all spiritual life. Their great merit is that 
they grew out of the real interior life and thought of the 
author, and were neither composed at the order of a superior, 
nor compiled from the writings of others. They are the 
genuine utterances of the author’s own heart, and the faith- 
ful expression of his own interior life. 

St. Ignatius is one of the greatest characters in history, 
and one of the most eminent Saints in the calendar. He 
was areal man, a heroie man, a Reality, as Carlyle would 
say, not an U nreality, a spectre, a sham, a make-believe. 
He was a man in downright earnest, who looked at the ver- 
—_ of things, who understood his duty, and did it. He 

yas born great, with a rich and noble nature, and he did 
pei at things. Ile was a poet, in the sense of maker, with 
a true creative genius, and ranks with St. Dominic, St. 
Francis, St. Bernard, and St. Benedict, and as a monastic 
Founder and Legislator, inferior, perhaps, only to St. Bene- 
dict himself. We mean not that he was only naturally great, 
that he was what he was by the simple force of nature, or 
that to divine grace he owed nothing. Genius itself is a gift, 
but a gift that needs to be developed and invigorated by 
grace. Grace does not create nature, and is what schoolmen 

‘all a Aabitus, not a faculty. Grace may make very holy 
men out of men naturally feeble; but it does not supply the 
natural lack of brains, or make great Saints out of men not 
fitted by nature to be great. Grac e develops, aids, and ex- 
alts nature, but it cannot make a great man out of one not 
born with the elements of greatness within him. Itelevates, 
directs, and strengthens, but does not create nature. ILence 
the great Saints were all great men, men who even in their 
natural powers rose head and shoulders above their contem- 
yoraries. St. Peter was officially the superior of his col- 
I vagues, but in all others respects St. John and St. Paul tower 
far above him, and receive a far deeper homage from the 
mind and heart of Christendom. Grace does not supersede 
or disparage nature; nor does nature supersede or dispar- 
age grace; for it is by grace that nature is completed, tul- 
filled-—elevated to or sustained in the Regeneration. The 
hierarchy of nature is not necessarily excluded from the 
hierare chy of grace, and they were all ni aturally great men 
whom St. Ign: atius chose to be his e ompanions. 

The method of meditation adopted by St. Ignatius in his 
Exercises is that adopted by the Jesuit Fathers generally, and 
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through them by almost all modern spiritual directors and 
masters of the spiritual life. Nearly all the meditations pub- 
lished for the last two or three centuries to aid private med- 
itation, or to serve as models for the faithful, at least so far 
as we are acquainted with them, are composed after his 
method. We do not suppose any Jesuit or any spiritual 
director would insist on that method as obligatory, or main- 
tain that a meditation not made in accordance with it is no 
acceptable meditation at all. The method, we are told, is 
recommended not as obligatory, but as a help in preparing 
the mind and heart to meditate, and as a guide in medita- 
ting. We have no doubt that if a uniform method of med- 
itation is to be prescribed for all minds, none better, more 
natural, more scientific, more edifying than that of St. Ig- 
natius can be prescribed. But that it aids and assists one 
in meditating to cast his meditation in the Ignatian mould, 
we do not think is universally true; and, probably, when 
true, it is chiefly so in the case of those who have been long 
trained to it. Methods are, no doubt, good and useful in 
their place, but we have for ourselves always found it im- 
possible to meditate after any prescribed method or formula. 
Every mind has its own peculiarities, its peculiar tendencies, 
attractions, associations, and laws of operation, and we 
weaken the mind, we chill the affections, distract the atten- 
tion, and lose the choicest fruits of meditation, if we seek to 
suppress individuality, and to drill all minds and hearts to 
the same step and the same motions, like a company of sol- 
diers. The object of spiritual direction, we need not say, is 
not to make men machines, or merely parts of one grand 
machine; but to bring the individual into free and living 
relation with God as his principle, medium, and end. There 
is, it seems to us, nothing in which the individual soul should 
be left more free, or abandoned more completely to its own 
spontaneous action, than meditation, its secret and personal 
intercourse with its God, its Redeemer and Saviour. The 
man should be instructed, as thoroughly instructed as pos- 
sible, in the truths of religion, in the nature, end, and aim 
of prayer and meditation; but in the prayer and meditation 
as actual exercises, we think the soul should be left free to 
follow its own attract, and not be distracted by feeling that 
it must observe any particular method, or conform to any 
particular formula. 
We say nothing here that is not said, and frankly said, 

by all spiritual directors, and yet somehow or other we 
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poor laymen almost universally get the impression that a 
certain method is to be observed in our prayer, and a great 
many of us not being able to follow the method we find laid 
down in the books, either do not, or fancy we do not, pray 
or meditate at all. We know we ought to pray, but finding 
it impossible to pray according to rule, we are apt to give up 
praying or meditating, and to content ourselves with saying 
a few vocal prayers. Prayer is the Christian’s breath of life, 
and it as natural to him to pray as it is to breathe. It is, 
therefore, a real damage to the growth of the spiritual life 
to sup eg praver is something foreign, formal, or artificial, 
that can be done only in a formal and artificial manner. 
Indeed, we are disposed sometimes to think that piety is 
weakened, and spiritual growth stunted by the very multi- 
licity of appliances for their nurture and progress. We 
oes too many helps, and are the weaker Christians for it. 
We are overnursed, too tenderly cared for, and lack natural- 
ness, health, and robustness. Christians in the earlier ages, 
who had fewer of these artificial appliances, who were 
necessarily thrown more on their own resources, and com- 
pelled to rely more on themselves, were'stronger, healthier, 
and better than we are. They were better able to stand 
alone, and could be more safely trusted out of sight. They 
had more life and energy, more originality and spontaneity, 
and left on their times a more indelible mark of their exist- 
ence. They conquered the world to Christianity; we fail 
to kee pit Christian. 

Nevertheless, here as well as everywhere else, we must 
take care not to forget that there is an equal, if not a greater 
danger to be avoided on the other side. While we are 
warring against artificiality and casting all pious thoughts 
and affections in one and the same mould, we must re- 
member that even nature needs training, and if neglected it 
soon runs wild, and produces either no fruit at all, or crab- 
bed and bitter fruit, not worth the gathering. Mankind are 
prone to extremes, and usually swing from one extreme to 
its opposite. It is seldom possible to correct one excess 
without provoking a contrary excess. Nature should be 
followed indeed, but not therefore should it be left uneculti- 
vated; it should be allowed to operate freely, spontaneously, 
but not lawlessly or wildly. The rules should be large and 
liberal, but it should not be left wholly without rules. — It is, 
no doubt, dithcult to hit the exact medium; but we may 
say generally that a soul rightly instructed in the mysteries 
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and dogmas of faith will, if serious, if really in earnest, 
hardly make its prayer ill or in an unacceptable manner, if 
it really prays or meditates at all. The great point not to 
be overlooked is, that though no particular method be 
obligatory, prayer or meditation itself is obligatory upon 
every soul that would live in communion with God, or 
advance in godliness. Dogmatic instruction in the case of 
all to the fullest extent practicable is always necessary, for 
ignorance is the mother of error and vice, of sin and ini- 
quity, and no cultivation of the affections without a large 
and liberal cultivation of the intelligence will ever sutlice to 
make a great Saint or an eminent Christian. But dogmatie 
instruction is not enough, for we may see and believe, and 
do not; behold clearly ‘enough what is right, what is duty, 
and yet neglect it. There must alw: ays be spiritus al editica- 
tion as well as intellectual instruction. It is not enough 
that we intellectually apprehend the truth; we must, if we 
would grow in holiness, spiritually appropriate it, assimilate 
it to our own interior life, and this we can do only by 
assiduous prayer and medit: ation. A speculative knowledge 
of truth only may leave the soul lean and weak, for me rely 
speculative knowledge affords her of itself little nourish- 
ment. Moreover, even our speculative knowledge itself 
suffers when the soul is not properly nurtured. All truth 
is learned by contempl: ution, not by diseursion, which is 
useful only by way of explication or proof, and the success 
of contemplation depends on the state and attitude of the 
soul in regard to the obj ‘cts to be contemplated. The mind 
cannot contemplate, unless it stands in presence of the 
object, and the soul is elevated to its plane, and opened to 
its reception. 

Speculation, discursion, reasoning, are all good in their 
way and in their place, but not by them do we acquire 
truth. They serve to remove obstacles, to break down 
barriers, to strip off envelopes, and to place our intellectual 
acquisitions in their logical order, but we acquire a knowl- 
edge of truth itself only by standing face to face with it, 
and by calmly contempl: iting it, that is, by elevating the 
heart to it, and meditating on it. The mental act is intui- 
tive, not discursive, for discursion requires truth for the 
basis of its operations, and cannot begin till the truth is 
apprehended. Ience it is that prayer and meditation are 
necessary conditions not simply of spiritual growth, but 
also of the acquisition of the highest order of intellectual 
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truth, and therefore of the highest order of intellectual great- 
ness. This is true, even confining ourselves to prayer and 
meditation as a subjective exercise, without taking into view 
the objective graces that the exercise obtains from God. 
The mind is naturally titted for truth, for truth in the intel- 
ligible order, but if it turns away from it, or will not look 
towards it, and consider it, it will not find it, but will remain 
inignorance. The light shines and illumines all around us, 
but what avails it, if we shut our eyes, or refuse to open 
them to it? Meditation, from the point of view we are now 
considering it, is opening the eyes of the soul to the light 
that ever shines within and without it, and contemplating 
the divine objects it presents. 

We are all too apt to forget that all truth is in and from 
God, whose word is truth, and that it is in him we live, and 
move, and have our being. It is seldom without a mental 
effort that we think of God as near to us, as all around and 
Within us, and not as afar off, as a distant God, residing 
away, up above the sky, inaccessible to us poor groy elling 
mortals. Yet he is near us. We are, though we realize it 
not, in his immediate presence, and could not exist even - 
a moment if removed from it. Separation from God i 
death, annihilation. He is our Creator, and his act er sine 
us is his act sustaining us. We continue to exist, because 
he ceases not to create us. Were he to suspend for one 
instant his creative act, we should not be living without 
God, but we should cease to exist, be annihilated, the 
nothing we were before he created us. So also in the Re- 
reneration, regarded as our Redeemer, Saviour, and ultimate 
End, God is equally near, even nearer, if possible to us. 
The Son of Mary even takes up into himself our nature, and 
is the very life of our life, and it is because he lives that we 
live, because he has attained that we can attain, beeause he 
is God that we may become God. Ie is here, without, and 
within us, and separation from him were our death, our anni- 
hilation as Christians, or as heirs of immortality. Separa- 
tion, no matter how slight, if separation’ it be, is hell, the 
second death. As Christians we live only as we are 
regenerated in Christ and sustained in him by his grace 
continu: ally operative in us, and uniting us to ‘him as the 
members to the head or the branches to the vine. To be 
dissevered from him is to be excluded from the Regeneration, 
to be and to be compelled to remain mere cosmic and 
therefore inchoate existences, out of the way of life, and 
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without any means of returning or attaining to God as our 
last end, our Supreme Good. God in whom are all things, 
from whom all things proceed, and to whom all things tend, 
is not, then, afar off; and to place ourselves consciously in 
his presence, and therefore in the immediate presence of all 
truth j in its principle, we have only to elevate our hearts, 
and open our minds. His light, always shining, even in the 
darkness, though the darkness comprehendeth it not, will 
then inundate the soul, clear the vision, and fill and warm 
the heart. This elevating of the heart and opening of the 
eyes of the mind to the Divine Presence is what our spirit- 
ual writers call prayer or meditation, and hence all prayer 
is contemplative and unitive in its essence, and the distine- 
tion made by the masters of spiritual life is a distinction of 
degree, not of kind; and hence, too, prayer or meditation 
is at all times possible to the soul, if we will it, and may be 

carried on wherever we are, or whatever the work in which 
we may be engaged. The soul is always and everywhere 
able to pray, though it may not, owing to its own impertec- 
tions, be always and everywhere able to rise at once, by a 
single bound to what is called the prayer of union, the per- 
fection of prayer. 

But God not only creates us, but he creates us for himself, 
and he himself is our final cause as well as our first cause. 
He, again, is not only our beginning and end, but, what we 
are still more apt to forget, the medium of our life. We 
live from him and to him; ; we live also in him and by him. 
He is principle, medium, and end. The Father is principle, 
the Word is the medium, the Holy Ghost is the end or con- 
summation. Hence the necessity of recognizing and accept- 
ing with a firm and unwavering faith the Myste ry of the 
Trinity. We are created by the Word as medium, we are 
redeemed by the Word made flesh, and it is only by the 
Word made flesh that we receive the Holy Ghost, and are con- 
summated in glory. It is only by God that we proceed from 
God, and by him that we tend to him as our last end. But we 
tend to him not fatally as the rivers run to the ocean, or as 
the lighting rives the oak. We tend to him not blindly or 
involunt: arily, but freely, voluntarily, by an act of our own 
choice. We cannot tend to him without him,—* without 
me ye can do nothing,’—nor with him without the active 
coneurrence of our own will, for our return to him must be 
our act,—an act not possible indeed without his grace, but 
still our act, a proper actus humanus, as say the theologians. 
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This must be so, for though creation and redemption are 
acts in which we do not and cannot concur, yet heaven or 
glorification is always in Scripture proposed as a reward, 
cousequently as a reward of merit, and there can be no 
merit where there is no act. Undoubtedly, in crowning the 
Blest God does but crown his own gifts, ‘and that it is only 
through his merits that we can merit; but his gifts are real 
gifts, and when given us are really ours, and his merits are 
the medium of ours, and enable us to merit, instead 
rendering merit on our part impossible or unnecessary. 
His grace assists and completes without superseding or dis- 
paraging nature. But his grace or assistance, though prof- 
fered to all, is effectually given only to those who desire it. 
The song of the angels was, “ Glory to God i in the highest, 
and on earth peace to men of good will.” God is ever near 
and ready to help, but he he Ips not where the good will is 
wanting, because he created man free, and always deals 
with him as a free moral agent. He forces his help upon 
no one against his free will, and the grace that goes betore 
and excites the will becomes aiding or assisting grace only 
in case the will opposes it not, and elects to concur with it. 
Man attains not to God as his end without grace, divine 
help, nor with it, without his own free co-operation. 

There must, then, be in the Christian life, as in our Lord 
himself, a union of the human and the Divine. Always must 
man depend on divine assistance, and always mus t he act 
himself. Never must he sit down with the feeling or con- 
viction that grace will do it all, and he need not trouble 
himself about it; nor with the feeling or conviction that he 
has no need of grace, that he is sufficient for himself, and 
has no need to depend on God as the medium of his salva- 
tion or glorification. He must have help, and he must 
himself act. Ilis great study, then, must be, on the one 
hand, to secure the needed help, and, on the other, to 
remove all obstacles in himself to its reception, and to co- 
operate with it. Here is the reason of the necessity and 
utility of prayer or meditation, which removes the obstruc- 
tions to grace, and places the soul in the proper attitude to 
receive it and to act,—to act with aclear mind and a firm 
will. So the advantages of meditation are twofold, objec- 
tive and subjective,—in the grace received, and tlie state of 
the mind and affections produced. 

The forms of speech we adopt, though perhaps unusual, 
are not unintentional. They are adopted not to express a 
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doctrine not recognized by all ascetic theologians, but to 
bring out in bolder relief, what many overlook, that the 
grace received is not, ex parte Dei, a special grace conferred 
on the praying soul, but is a stream from that fountain of 
grace which is in the Word made flesh, and which is always 
near the soul, ready to flow in the instant the soul opens the 
valves of her heart, or permits it to flow in and circulate 
through her veins. The grace exists always in all its pleni- 
tude, and near the soul of every one. Meditation simply 
opens the heart, and permits it to flow i in, and the soul to 
appropriate or assimilate it. The grace is supernatural, but 
no special miracle is wrought on occasion of the prayer or 
meditation. The miracle is the one grand crowning miracle, 
the Incarnation, the very apex of the creative act of God. 
The grace already exists, is a living fountain open in the 
sacred side and heart of Jesus, and its flowing into the 
soul on occasion of meditation whic h tends to remove the 
obstructions the soul herself places in its way, is the effect 
not of a special or isolated act of God, but ef the one con- 
tinuous act by which he became Incarnate, and offers him- 
self a perpetual sacrifice for us. We thus refute those who 
pre ‘tend that prayer has only a subjective value, and that it 
brings us nothing from without, from above, from God, on 
the ground that God is immutable, and all his acts are laws 
God does not change, or work a special miracle in answer to 
prayer; yet not do we in prayer receive nothing from him 
that we should not have equally received without it. The 
light shines when our eyes are closed as it does when “iy 
are open, and, whether our eyes are open or closed, 
changes not; and yet to say that we see by it precisely fo 
same objects when we shut as when we open them, is not in 
accordance with most men’s experience. Prayer has un- 
doubtedly a subjective value, but it has also an objective 
value, as it opens the soul to receive a grace from God 
which otherwise it would not and could not receive. 

We know there is, enveloped as we are in a world of 
sense, where all is individual, particular, without any sens- 
ible bond of unity, a real difficulty with many in bringing 
home to their understandings that what is only spec ially 
received is not specially e1 reated, or that what has no sensible 
existence has any existence at all. It is not true, as a class 
of sophists pretend, that this sensible world has no objec tive 
existence, is unreal, an illusion, or, at best, a mere picture 
painted on the retina of the eye. The sensible world, the 
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outward, visible world is a real world, but it is not all the 
world, is not the whole reality. It is real, but also symbolic, 
now concealing, now revealing a higher and more compre- 
hensive reality, a real world above itself in which it has its 
principle and root. Our Lord had a real sensible body, he 
was the real Son of Mary, flesh of her flesh, and to the 
ordinary onlooker he was ‘only the carpenter’s son, a poor 
Jewish mechanic, in whom nothing remarkable was appar- 
ent. He had no form or comeliness that we should desire 
him; nay, he was despised and rejected of men. One day 
he took with him Peter, James, and John, and went up into 
a high mountain, and was there transfigured before them. 
* And his face did shine as the sun, and his garments were 
white as snow.” Yet was there no change in him, and 
the glory beheld was not something borrowed, something 
antic ‘ipated, something created for the occasion. The trans- 
figuration was only a partial withdrawal of the sensible veil 
which concealed from his disc tiples the glory inherent in 
him, and at all times really his. The natural properties of 
the bread and wine remain unchanged after consecration, 
but under them is the Real Presence, the Body and Blood 
of our Lord. The Sacrifice of the Mass in the sensible 
world is a special act of the priest offering simple bread and 
wine, and yet it is the one real Sacritice made by our Lord 
of himself on Calvary. It is not simply a symbolic repre- 
sentation of that Sacrifice; it is not even its renewal or re- 
petition in an unbloody manner, but is that identical Sacri- 
tice itself, that one and the same universal and ever present 
sacrificial act. They who assert only one sacrifice made once 
for all, are right, but they who deny the reality of the Sac- 
rifice of the Mass daily on our altars, place the real sacrifice 

and the whole sacrifice in its mimetic or sensible accidents, 
and see, conceive, believe nothing above them. 

Not only this, but i in all the gree vat Mysteries of our religion 
there is more than the mind at first view takes in. Not on 
the side of the affections only does the soul suffer for the 
want of meditation. “ As I meditated, the tire burned,” the 
Prophet tells us; as we meditate, not only does the heart 
glow with love, but its view of truth enlarges, becomes 
clearer and more comprehensive, and it is this clearer and 
larger view of truth mr kindles the fire, and intensifies 
the affections. Each monad, says Leibnitz in his J/onad- 
ology, represents the entire universe from ,its own point of 
view, and, we may add, represents also from its point of 
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view the whole being, majesty, and glory of the Creator. 
Touch the sensible where you will, consider it, and it 
enlarges, grows under your meditation, expands into a uni- 
verse, and on every point touches God. How much more 
the Mysteries, all of which are catholic or universal truths, 
that centre and become one truth in the creative act of God, 
or the manifestation of his intinite and eternal Word. The 
highest knowledge we ever attain to of our religion by cold 
retiection or the speculative action of the mind, though im- 
portant, is comparativ ely low, and may be barren of results. 
We get thus, as it were, “only the shell or hull of truth. It 
is only by meditation that we penetrate the hull, seize and 
appropriate the food within, attain to the highest reality of 
the Mystery, and, as it were, assimilate to our souls its life- 
giving truth. We thus penetrate to the very adytum of the 
temple of wisdom, hold personal intercourse with Wisdom 
itself, and become wise not by human wisdom, but by 
divine wisdom, in which is the origin and well-spring of all 
wisdom. We penetrate beyond the world of sense, the 
outward and visible, to the inward and invisible, and taste 
the infinite truth and glory of a higher and more real 
world, even the hidden verities of things. It is in fact only 
because we neglect meditation, because we turn av yay from 
the contemplation of the divine Mysteries that we under- 
stand so little of them, that they are so unfruitful to us, that 
we lose sight of the higher re alities of things, become low 
and grove ‘Hing ji in our aspirations, are led to deny the super- 
sensible world, and imagine that the horizon that bounds 
our vision is the boundary of the universe. Neglec ting 
meditation, taking the mysteries as distinct, as isolated, or 
speculative facts, we become darkened in our understand- 
ings, we lose the relish of spiritual pleasures, become sensual 
men, believing only in a sensible world, and greedy only of 
sensible gor ds. Our philosophy and our mor: als no less than 
our piety suffer, are degraded and debased by neglect of 
meditation, the elevation of the soul to God, from whom all 
light emanates, and in whom is our life, our strength, our 
hope, our beatitude. 

Objectively and subjectively, meditation is alike ‘useful 
and necessary, and all experience bears witness that not 
only does the decline in one’s piety and relish for spiritual 
things, but even his understanding of the truths of religion, 
the basis of all truth, date from his neglect of prayer or 
meditation. Prayer, in the sense taken by our spiritual 
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writers, is ineditation, or the elevation of the soul to God, 
in whom we live, and move, and have our being. It is the 
elevation and opening of the soul to the Light, to the Source 
and Fountain of grace, or that objective assistance we need 
from God in order to return to him as our last end, our Su- 
wveme Beatitude. This assistance is real, objective, and 
Divine, as well as indispensable. It is more fully rendered, 
is greater in degree and strength in proportion to the earn- 
estness, sinc erity, and perseverance with which we seek it. 
The grace in itself is exhaustless, and is in regard to the 
soul limited only by the soul’s preparation to receive it. 
The prayer or me ditation, always possible, because the grace 
of prayer is given to all men, at all times, and in all plac es, 
is the subjective preparation of the soul to receive it, and 
the more frequent and thorough the preparation the more 
will the soul receive. 

Man has no proper creative power, and when he needs 
a power greater than his own, he studies to avail himself of 
one or more of the great agents or forces of nature. He 
constructs his ships to float on the waters, and to be pro- 
pelled by the winds, or by steam. He invents and con- 
structs machinery, by which he augments his power a 
thousand ora million fold, but the force that propels his 
machine is not his own, is not created by him, but is made 
available to him by his machinery. — So it is, in some sense, 
in the spiritual world. Man ne¢ .Js a more than cosmic 
power, more power from God than is given in his simple 
creation. That power through the Incarnation is .provided 
for him, as the oceans and rivers, as the*wind, the fire and 
the water for his navigation. He only needs to place him- 
self in relation with it to avail himself of it. Prayer or 
meditation is the proper means of establishing this relation, 
and of receiving the Divine breath to swell our sails, and 
propel us onw ard to our destined port. 

What may be done at any time will be done at no time, 
unless we set apart some particular time for it. We should, 
therefore, set apart some portion of each day as a special 
time for meditation. True we may and should pray at all 
times, even in our work, for daborare est orare, but it we do 
not have a special time for prayer, such is our imperfection, 
our indolence, our readiness to put off till to-morrow what- 
ever it is not absolutely necessary to do to-day, that we are 
in danger of neglecting prayer altogether, and of depriving 
the soul of her daily food and supply of strength. 
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We have said nothing of Vocal Prayers, because they 
do not come within the subject we are treating, but, we ap- 
prehend, the principles we have laid down will apply to 
them as well as to Mental Prayer or meditation. There may 
be blessings our Heavenly F ather is re: ady to grant to those 
who ask them, and which he will grant to no others, be- 
cause to no others would they be blessings. God does not 
change in granting or withholding, because in the Divine 
constitution prayer is made the condition of bestowing 
them, the law of their concession. 


Art. V.—Indemnity for the Past and Security for the Fu- 
ture. Speech of Hon, Cuartes Sumyer, of Massachusetts, 
on his Bill for the Confiscation of Property and the Libera- 
tion of Slaves belonging to Rebels. In the Senate of the 
United States, May 19, 1862. 


Very few of us who call ourselves loyal men and patriots 
had at the outbreak of the great Southern Rebellion a per- 


fectly clear and distinct perception of the constitutional 
principles on which it was to be suppressed. All were anx- 
ious for its speedy suppression, and that, too, in strict ac- 
cordance with the Constitution, for, after saving the life and 
integrity of the Republic, our dearest wish was to save 
constitutional government ; but our minds were not clear a 
to the principles on which it was to be done. To many it 
was evident that the peace powers of the Constitution were 
not adequate to the exigencies of the case, and to others it 
was not clear that the war power could be constitutionally 
invoked and exercised against our own citizens, even 
though in arms against the Government. 

The Administration adopted in the outset the theory that 
the Rebellion is not civil war, and the Rebels are not 
enemies, but citizens criminally combined to obstruct the 
administration of justice, and to resist the execution of 
the laws. This is evident from the President’s Inaugural 
Address, and his Proclamation calling out the militia. 
Congress itself at the Extra Session, unless its partial Con- 
fiscation Act be an exception, appears to have adopted the 
President’s theory of the Rebellion, and we can call to 
mind no act of that Session incompatible with it. But on 
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this theory the Government is restricted to the peace pro- 
visions of the Constitution. The military forces are not 
an army operating against enemies, but a posse comitatus 
acting under the orders of the civil magistrate in aid of the 
civil ‘auth rity, just as when called out to aid in sup pressing 
ariot. On this theory, any and every assumption of war 
powers, or appeal to the rights of war would be manifestly 
unconstitutional, and unjustifiable on any recognized prin- 
ciples of law. Yet the Government, while apparently 
adopting this theory, which we call the peace theory, and 
assuming the country to be at peace, has blockaded the 
Southern ports, has made prizes, sent and received flags of 
truce, treated captured Rebels as prisoners of war, released 
them on parole, or exchanged them, and done various other 
things which imply a state of war, and which would be 
highly improper, in some respects criminal, if the Rebels 
are not enemies as well as criminal citizens. 

The adoption of the peace theory by the Government as 
the constitutional theory, and many of its acts being defen- 
sible only on the war theory, have continued and increased 
the confusion in loyal minds, and at the same time given 
the Opposition in and out of Congress some show of reason 
in organizing themselves as a Constitutional party, and in 
professing to oppose the Government on strictly constitu- 
tional grounds. If the Government adopts and insists on 
the peace theory, many of its acts are undeniably open to the 
strictures of such men as Powell of Kentucky, Sauls sbury 
of Delaware, Vallandigham of Ohio, and Bivens of New 
York. On this theory the various Bills introduced into 
Congress, one of which has passed the House while we are 
writing, for confiscating the property of Rebels and eman- 
cipating their slaves, are, if regarded as penal statutes 
against the Rebels, of doubtful constitutionality. It may 
be plausibly argued, to say the least, that such measures 
are not within the purview of the peace powers of the 
Constitution, and, if defensible at all, are defensible only 
under the war power,—only on the supposition that the 
property and slaves in question, are the property and slaves 
of enemies. 

The Constitution says expressly that, ‘* The Congress shall 
have Power to declare the Punishment of Treason, but no 
Attainder shall work Corruption of Blood, or Forfeiture, 
except during the Life of the Person attainted.” This, 
taken in an untechnical sense and as usually understood, 
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positively forbids Congress to pass any confiscation laws, as 
a penalty for treason, except during ‘the life of the traitor. 

Confiscation of rebel property asa punishment for treason 
for a longer period than the life of the traitor, would, con- 
sequently, according to this interpretation, be manifestly 
unconstitutional, and the courts would be obliged to treat 
the Act of Congress authorizing it as null and void. So of 
emancipation. As a peace power neither Congress nor 
the President has any power over the emancipation ques- 
tion. Slavery does not exist under or by virtue of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. So far as it has any legal 
existence at all in the Union, it exists by the jus propriwum 
of the several States, and all the Federal government has 
authority to do with it is, to see that the constitutional pro- 
vision for the return of persons held to service escaping from 
one State to another is carried out. If the Rebel slaveholders 
are to be regarded not as enemies, but as simply criminal 
citizens, an Act emancipating their slaves would be unde- 
niably in violation of the Constitution, a usurpation of power 
that no lover of the Constitution can for one moment permit. 
So far we are disposed to agree with those members of Con- 
gress who oppose, on constitutional grounds, both confis- 
cation and emancipation. 

Yet, we heartily approve a stringent Confiscation Act, 
and demand full and immediate emancipation at least of all 
the slaves claimed by Rebels. Both are necessary as a means 
of weakening the Rebels, obtaining indemnity for the past, 
and security for the future. We demand indemnity for the 
expenses incurred in suppressing the Rebellion. The Gov- 
ernment has no right to exempt Rebel property, and compel 
the loyal men of the ¢ ountry not only to pour out their blood 
in its defence, but to bear the burden of the expense ne- 
cessarily incurred, when there is within its reach Rebel 
property that can be seized as an indemnity. It would be 
paying a premium for treason, and imposing an almost in- 
supportable tax on loyalty. The Rebels have confiscated 
some two hundred millions of debts due to the loyal men 
in the Loval States, besides a large amount of property 
owned by Northern men in the see eding States. They have 
stolen or destroyed many millions of property owned by the 
United States, and compelled an expendi ture by the Union 
of at least twelve hundred millions, to say nothing of in- 
demnities to private citizens, especially loys al citizens of the 
rebellious States, which will be found in the end to be 
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nearly as much more. We protest against the whole burden 
of this immense expenditure falling on the Federal Treas- 
ury. The whole debt contracted, we hold, is alien on Rebel 
property, and the property of the Rebels, as far as it will 
go, must be made to pay the cost of putting down their re- 
bellion. We hold indeed, that all the property of the rebel- 
lious States, and all held under them, has lapsed to the 
United States by the rebellion of those States, for we hold, 
as our readers know, that State Rebellion is State Suicide, 
the death of the State, and, so far as it de pended on the State, 
the dissolution of all civil society in its territory. But we 
demand, if Congress will not accept this doctrine, that it 
authorize the seizure of Rebel property as a just indemnity, 
as far as it will go, of the expenses ot the Government and 
the losses by the Rebellion of loyal private citizens. 

Sut we cannot make this demand under the peace powers 
of the Constitution, or on the Government theory of the 
Rebellion. We can make it only under the war power, as 
one of the rights of war, and therefore only on the ground 
that the country is not at peace, that the Rebellion is civil 
war, and that the Rebels are not only criminal citizens and 
punishable as such, but enemies against whom the Govern- 
ment has all the rights of war. We have against the Rebels 
all the civil rights determined by the Constitution, and, 
besides these, all the rights of war against foreign enemies ; 
for all authorities agree that a rebellion assuming certain 
dimensions is civil war, and the laws of war apply to civil 
or domestic war in like manner as to a foreign war, or, in’ 
other ,words, that the government has against domestic 
enemies all the rights that it has against a foreign state 
with which it is at war. That is to say,it has all the rights 
of a belligerent in addition to its rights as a sovereign. This 
clears up the confusion we have referred to, as may be seen 
in Mr. Sumner’s masterly Speech in the Senate on Confisca- 
tion, the title of which we have quoted at the head of this 
article. Mr. Sumner has drawn sharply the distinction be- 
tween the peace powers of the Constitution and the war 
power, and shown what we can and what we cannot do 
under each of them. We have done nothing but state in 
our own way his positions, and we refer to his Speech for 
the authorities he cites in their support, and for the argu- 
ments by which he sustains them. In that Speech he proves 
himself to be as scrupulously attached to the Constitution 
as he is ardent and unreserved in his devotion to liberty. 
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He is not merely the warm-hearted philanthropist, the in- 
defatigable advocate of negro emancipation, but also an 
able and profound constitutional lawyer. 

The right of both confiscation and emancipation under 
the war power is undeniable. The laws of war allow the 
seizure and appropriation of enemy’s property wherever it 
can be reached without invading the jurisdiction of a neutral 
power. They also authorize the demand of indemnity for 
expenses incurred in prose cuting the war, and sec urity for 
the future. This demand may be complied with by the 
payment of a sum of money agreed on between the parties, 
by a concession of territory, or by the concession of certain 
commercial facilities, as may be stipulated in the treaty of 
peace. It is on the right to demand indemnity for the past 
and security for the future, that rests the validity of the 
title by conquest. 

It is true, as Mr. Sumner remarks, that, in modern times 
the private property of citizens on land is respected, and the 
rights of war, except on sea, authorize only the seizure and 
appropriation of the public property of the enemy. This is 
because the government is held responsible, and because 
the citizens in their private character are not held to be 
enemies, or, if so, not by their own choice. This is a modi- 
fication of the laws of war, which we owe to Christianity. 
Under the old jus gentium as recognized by Roman juris- 
prudence, all the property, both public and private, of the 
hostile nation fell to the conqueror. Hence Rome or the 
Roman emperor was regarded as the sole proprietor of ail 
the land of the conquered Provinces, which, if it continued 
to be held by its former owners, was held by lease or pay- 
ment of a stipulated rent or tribute. But this restriction 
of the war power does not apply in the case of rebels or 
domestic enemies, for they have no legal government, and 
are held to act individually, from choice, and tlierefore 
must be held individually responsible. 

This is Mr. Sumner’s doctrine, and in most eases of re- 
bellion is unquestionable. But in our case the question 
might arise whether the Rebels are not states rather than 
individuals. The States have acted iv their State capac ity, 
and demanded the support of their citizens by virtue of the ir 
allegiance to the State. In such a case the demand for in- 
demnity and security would be against the State, and not di- 
rectly against the individual citizen. This view was taken 
and urged at some length in our pages last January, in the 
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article on The Struggle of the Nation for Life. But it was 
taken not so much to meet the present question, as to escape 
the difficulties we felt in adopting the peace theory of the 
Administration, on which we did not believe it possible to 
suppress the Rebellion. Our thought was, in case of success, 
to compel the States, as States, to meet the demand for in- 
demnity and security. This, we think, could be defended if 
it should be denied that State Rebellion is State Suicide, 
and it would answer most of the purposes of a Confiscation 
Act. But we have since looked more closely into the qnestion 
of State Sovereignty than we had previously done, and have 

come to the conclusion that the States are not and never 
were sovereign States either in law or in fact, that the 
American people are and always have been one political 
people, and that the undivided allegiance of the citizen is 
due to the United States, and to the United States alone. 
The State by rebellion forfeits all its rights, its very exist- 
ence ceases to be a legal entity, and therefore the citizen is 
not bound by any of the acts or enactments of the pretended 
State after its rebellion. Hence he must be held individ- 
ually responsible for his rebellion, and be accounted person- 
ally an enemy. In this case Mr. Sumner’s doctrine applies, 
for the private property of rebels is enemy’s property, and 
may be confiscated as such. 

The right .to confiscate enemy’s property under the war 
power is indubitable; but the war power itself—is that a 
constitutional power? As against foreign enemies it is 
certainly constitutional, and equally so, if the doctrint we 
have asserted be sound, against domestic enemies. The 

war power is not, as some seem to suppose, a power % above 
or outside of the Constitution. Every sovereign state has, 
by virtue of the sole fact that it is a sovereignty, the in- 
herent and indefeasible right of self-defence, or of self- 
preservation, to demand redress for injuries inflicted, and 
to guard against injuries threatened. In this is founded the 
right of war, whence flows the war power. The war power 
is inherent in the United States as a free, independent, and 
sovereign state, and is by the political people of the United 
States expressly vested by the Constitution in Congress, as 
any one may see by reading Article L, Section 8. The 
Constitution recognizes the war power, and confers it on 
Congress. It is, then, a constitutional power, as constitu- 
tional as any of the peace powers. The war power is recog- 
nized and conferred by the Constitution, but the Constitu- 
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tion does not specify or determine the rights or laws of war. 
These are determined by the jus gentium, « or international 
law, as recognized and enforced by universal jurisprudence, 
or the jurisprudence of all civilized or Christian states. The 
rights or laws of war, as recognized by international law, 
which is a part of the civil law of every nation, are consti- 
tutional, and Congress can, while the war is pending, as 
constitutionally exercise them as it can any other rights. 
The confiscation of rebel property, even if unauthorized, or 
forbidden under the peace powers of the Constitution, is 
then constitutional under the war power. 

So much for the right while the war is pending to con- 
fiseate. The expediency of exercising the right or not ex- 
ercising it, or of exercising it only with discrimination, or 
to a partial extent, is a question for the Government to de- 
termine. No government is obliged to exercise all its rights, 
or to push its rights to their extreme. The Rebels, while 
the civil war lasts, are enemies, as much, and as strictly so, 
as if they were foreigners ; but we expect the Government to 
suppress the Rebellion, and the people of the seceding 
States to return, after a while, to their allegiance, and to de- 
mean themselves as our countrymen and fellow-citizens. It 
is the duty of the Government to use against them all the 
force and all the means authorized by the laws and usages 
of civilized warfare necessary to induce them tosubmit, and 
cease their opposition ; but it is for the interest of the whole 
country that this should be done with as little injury to them 
as possible. It could be of no advantage to the loy al States, 
even if they were so disposed, which they are not, to reduce 
the great mass of the population of the seceding States to 
absolute pauperism, to deprive them of all capital, and en- 
tirely ruin their industry. It is the duty of the United 
States to save them, as far as it can, from completely ruin- 
ing themselves. We do not think interest, humanity, or 
sound policy, can counsel extreme and indiscriminate con- 
fiscation. We, if the matter were left to us, would leave 
the mass of the people,—who have but small means, and who 
have been drawn into the Rebellion by their leaders rather 
than by their own malice,—when returning to their loyalty 
the undisturbed possession of their little properties. We 
would exempt them from the operation of the confiscation 
law. 

But we would not spare the leaders and wealthy Secession- 
sts, the members of the Confederate government, or of the 
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seceding state governments, those who have accepted office 
under them, and the commissioned officers of the Con- 
federate army and navy. On all these we would let the 
confiscation law fall with its full force. It is due to patri- 
otism and loyalty that it should do so. These should not 
escape with impunity. There will, of course, be no hanging, 
no capital punishment for treason. The time has gone by 
for that. If we intended to inflict on traitors the traitor’s 
doom, we should have begun our hanging under Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s administration, and Mr. Lincoln’s government 
should have arrested and executed as traitors, the Commis- 
sioners sent by the so-called Contederates to Washington to 
negotiate the terms of a dissolution of the Union, instead of 
treating them, unoflicially of course, as high-minded, honor- 
able, and accomplished gentlemen. As much as we disap- 
prove the mistimed leniency in the beginning, whether it 
sprang trom policy or cowardice, we should still more dis- 
approve any prosecutions, after the war is over, under the 
civil law tor treason. The legal right to do it we of course 
maintain, but after the past we believe such prosecutions 
would be highly dishonorable, and that they would prove 
to be at best a useless and an impolitie vengeance. Yet 
sone punishment the leaders and influential classes who fa- 
vored the Rebellion should receive. But if the punishment 
extends to strip ping them of all their property, and reducing 
them to the necessity of earning their bread by the sweat of 
their faces, it will probably be punishment enough. 

The principle on which we detend the constitutionality of 
confiscation of enemy's property enables us to defend the 
emancipation of the enemy’s slaves as a strictly constitu- 
tional measure. We hold, as we endeavored to prove in 
our last Review, that the slaves in all the rebellious States 

re already legally free. The suicide of those States of itself 
emancipated the slaves, and the Federal government has no 
authority to remand them to slavery. Strictly speaking, 
slavery does not exist in the United States. and never has 
existed in them since the adoption of the Federal constitu- 
tion. The United States know only persons, whatever their 
race or complexion, and persdns, though they may be bond- 
men, are not slaves. The people of the United States, when 
they formed and adopted the Federal constitution, abolished 
slavery, by recognizing and describing those who had been 
slaves as * persons held to service,” and thus raising them, 
though they might be bondmen, from chattels to men. It 
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would be a nice question, whether the Constitution did not 
also abolish hereditary bondage. Hereditary bondage is 
founded on the legal fiction that the mother is a chattel, a 
thing, and that the offspring belongs to the master as the na- 
tural increase of property, which cannot be alleged if the 
mother is recognized as a person. If hereditary bondage has 
any legal ex xistenc ein any of the States it must be by what 
lawyers call jus proprium, some special or express local stat- 
ute, or custom having the force of law, not by the jus gen- 
tium. We apprehend, if we should inquire, that a great 
deal in regard to slavery alleged to be legal would be found 
to be in reality illegal, ‘without even the shadow of a law, 
national. or municipal, in its support. But be this as it 
may, it is undeniable that Congress under the war power, 
as a war measure, has the right to break ve bond, and 
emancipate all the persons held to service by the Rebels, 
and, as to that matter, also all so held by loy al citizens, only 
in the latter case a fair compensation might. be due. The 
complete and immediate emancipation of all the slaves or 
bondmen is thus within the constitutional power of Congress, 
as a war measure, though evidently not asa peace measure. 
We have no doubt, as we maintained last October in our 
article on Slavery and the War, that the President, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, has the power to 
emancipi ite the slaves, when and where in his judgment it 
is a military necessity, or necessary to the militar Vv opera- 
tions in hand. So, we think, has in his department any 
General having a departmental command, unless he has 
received positive instructions from his superior not to do it. 
The recent order of General Hunter freeing the slaves in the 
States of South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, comprised 
within his Military Department, was, we have no doubt, a 
valid order, and the persons previously held to service in 
those States are now legally free, as are the persons so held 
freed by General Fremont’s Proclamation last autumn in the 
Department of the West. The President is bound bythe legal 
acts of his Generals, unless he can show, as we presume he 
‘annot, that they have disobeyed orders, or disregarded their 
instructions. If in these Departments the slaves were le- 
gally freed by the orders of the Generals, the President 
cannot remand them to slavery by any modification of the 
orders after they were once formally issued. Either the or- 
ders did not tree the slaves, or those slaves are now legally 
free, whatever may have been the subsequent action of the 
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President. If the President disapproved of the policy of 
those orders, he should have instructed his Generals not to 
issue them. After they are issued it is too late to revoke 
them. <A third party has then an interest. 

But the power of the Commander-in-Chief to emancipate 
the slaves is confined to strict military necessity, and he can 
do it only as strictly necessary to his military operations. 
The Commander-in-Chief may believe, though it would be 
highly advantageous to the general prosecution of the war 
to “emancipate the slaves, that it is not in a military point 
of view absolutely necessary, and, therefore, very properly 
refuse to proclaim emancipation. The power, therefore, 
though in certain supposable cases in the President, yet as 
it is included in the war power of the government, is more 
properly vested in Congress. | It is a war power rather than 
a military power, and emancipation must be regarded as a 
war measure rather than as a military operation, or mili- 
tary expedient. The military can adopt it only as a meas- 
ure necessary to its operations, but Congress can adopt it as 
a useful or advantageous war measure, a measure useful in 
yrosecuting the war, in securing its ends, or in bringing 
it to a more speedy and suce ‘essful issue. 

Judge Trumbull, in his able speech on introducing a Bill 
into the Senate, at the opening of the Session, for confisca 
ting the property and emancipating the slaves of Rebels, 
has dissipated the notion entertained by not a few, that the 
war power and the military power are one and the same, 
and that only the military can exercise the war power. He 
cleared up no little confusion by showing that the war pow- 
er is the legitimate power of the government, and vested by 
the Constitution in Congress. The executive department, 
so to speak, of the war power, as of the other powers of the 
government, is committed to the President, who is made by 
the Constitution Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy; but the power to declare war, to vote supplies of 
men and money, and to determine the policy and purposes 
of the war is expressly vested in Congress, and the Presi- 
dent acts simply in prosecuting it as the executive depart- 
ment of the government. It is not true to suppose that 
the war power comes into play only under martial law, 
and that under the war power the civil gives way to the 
military. Under our Constitution the civil government 
holds the war power, and it is by the authority of the civil 
government that the military operates, or has the right to 
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operate. The President, as the chief civil magistrate of the 
nation, watches over the general welfare, takes care of the 
Repub lie, and sees that the laws are executed,—and to this 
end he is made Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy, or the whole land and naval forces of the Union. 
His military command is, therefore, subsidiary to his office 
as Chief Magistrate. The military is only an arm of the 
civil government, and can rightly move only by its will, 
for it is as chief civil magistrate that the President calls out 
the militia to repel an invasion, or to quell an insurrection ; 
or has the chief command of the land and naval forces. 

It is of great importance to keep this always in mind. 
The civil authority under our system controls the military. 
The war power is not the prerogative of the military, but 
of the civil government, and the military operates under 
and no‘ over it. Were it otherwise, we might become a 
military despotism, or, in time of war at least, the civil au- 
thority would be placed in abeyance, and only the military 
would rule. Such a case could oceur legitimately only 
when the whole country was placed under martial law. We 
have not the fears that many of our countrymen have of 
military despotism, and have no jealousies, common to most 
civilians, of the army. As a people we have held both 
army and navy in too low esteem, and are now suffering 
from it. We have made light of military honors and mil- 
itary glory, and thought we were humane and patriotic in 
discouraging the cultivation of a military spirit in our 
young men. In all this we have been wrong. An unmil- 
itary people is sure to become a corrupt and an unpatriotic 
people. We were personally never a supporter of Andrew 
i eal but we never sympathized in the opposition to 
him on the ground that he was a “ military chieftain,” or 
had proved himself an able and successful General. We 
said years ago, and we say now, that we would always, other 
things being equal, prefer ¢ real military man for the Chief 
Magistrate of the Union, ad a civilian. The military man 
is usually a better executive officer, and carries into office 
better formed habits both of obedience and command, more 
promptuess, energy, and activity, and a better coup dwil 
than a man taken trom civil life. If we hada larger sprink- 
ling, not of Militia Generals and Colonels, but of real mil- 
itary men, in Congress, we should find our legislation none 
the worse for it. 

But the real danger to our institutions comes from the 
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tendency to devolve more and more of the duties of govern- 

ment on the President. He exercises in times of war extra- 
ordinary powers, and prudence requires that no more should 
be thrown upon him than properly belongs to his office. It 
is necessary to keep distinct and separate the several de- 
partments of government, as was intended by the Constitu- 
tion, and for each department to take care to neglect none 
of its own functions, and to avoid encroaching upon those 
of either of the others. The habit of devolving upon the 
Executive duties which properly belong to Congress, or 
calling upon it to do what Congress itself can do, is fraught 
with danger, and may, if not checked, cause or permit the 
President to grow not into a Military Chieftain, but into a 
Civil Chieftain, which is a great deal worse. For these 
reasons we prefer that the war measure we insist on should 
be adopted by Congress rather than by the President, for as 
civil magistrate the President has no power to do more than 
recommend it to Congress, and as the head of the military 
power he can do it only in a military emergency. In any 
case it is more in accordance with the spirit of our institu- 
tions that it should be done by the civil than that it should 
be done by the military authority. Besides Congress has 
freer scope under the war power, and may take a larger and 
a more liberal view of what is called military necessity than 
the Commander-in-Chief can. It can decree emancipation 
as a useful war measure, though not in the strictest sense of 
the term absolutely necessary, and even though it be not 
morally impossible to suppress the Rebellion without de- 
creeing it. It can do it whenever it regards it in the exer- 
cise of its best judgment a wise and prudent measure, and 
likely to be highly advantageous in prosecuting the war, or 
in obtaining the desired security for the future. 

We assert the constitutional right of Congress under the 
war power to declare universal emancipation as a war mea- 
sure. Dut as a war measure it is obvious that Congress can 
adopt it only while the war is pending. When the war 
is over and peace has returned, Congress has no longer any 
power over it, for we have seen that emancipation in the 
States does not come within the scope of the peace powers 
of the Federal government. Hence we have not regarded 
the proposition of the President, embodied in a Resolution 
adopted by Congress, to furnish pecuniary aid to those States 
that may choose to initiate emancipation, as so important as 
have some of our friends. The proposition is intended to be 
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either a peace measure or a war measure. As a war meas- 
ure, we doubt its value, for we do not believe any of the 
States will adopt it, or that it will tend at all to make Del- 
aware, Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri, one whit more 
loval or less disloyal than they now are. Undoubtedly, if it 
would secure the hearty support of these States to the Union, 
or tend to detach Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee, 
from the so-called Confederacy, it would be justifiable under 
the war power, and a prudent and advantageous war meas- 
ure. But we anticipate trom it neither of these effects, till 
the war is virtually over, and both its necessity and 

utility as a war measure have passed away. The menace 
with which the President ae companied his proposition can 
be carried into effect only while the war continues; and un- 
less the war continues much longer than it is now hoped, it 
will turn out to be only a brutum fulmen, intended rather 
to divert the pressure of foreign or domestic opponents ot 
slavery, than to have any effect in actually promoting the 

cause ‘of emanc ipation. 

As a peace measure, the proposition strikes us as uncon- 
stitutional. We see nothing unconstitutional in compensa- 
ting the slave-holders in the District of Columbia for the 
slaves emancipated by the Act of Congress, for there slavery 
existed by the authori ity of the U nited States. The United 
States had, iniquitously if you will, and as we certainly hold, 
recognized and sane ‘tioned slave ery in the District. It ought 
at once, no doubt, to free the slaves: but as citizens had ae- 
quired under its authority a property in the services of the 
slaves or persons held to service, it could not justly destroy 
that property without indemnification. You may say it 
owed a still greater indemnity to the slaves for the loss for so 
many years of their own services, and we shall not dispute 
vou. But we hold that a state that has authorized slav ery can- 
not justly abolish it without indemnitying the loyal owners of 
the property it has authorized for the loss they must sustain 
by its abolition. But we are aware of no clause in the Con- 
stitution that authorizes the Federal government to impose 
a tax on me for compens: ating the owners of slave property 
in the States, where it has never existed by authority of the 
United States. The government could tax me my propor- 
tion for buying up and shipping off to Hayti, San Domingo, 
Central America, or elsewhere, all the negroes in the coun- 
try as a war measure, but not one cent for any thing of the 
sort as a peace measure, nor any other citizen. The tax or 
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the appropriation of money from the Treasury for such a 
purpose would be clearly illegal. 

The President, we doubt not, is opposed to slavery, and 
would be glad to see it abolished; but he is, as he has de- 
clared, not in favor of immediate emancipation, and, we 
resume, favorable to emancipation at all only as it is coup- 
(rd with colonization, or deportation of the liberated slaves 
beyond the limits of the territory of the Union. We are 
ourselves favorable to colonization, or rather to the volun- 
tary emigration of the colored population to a territory 
where they will not have to struggle against the prejudices 
of race, as they must if they remain in the Union, and we 
look forward to such emigration as the final solution of the 
Negro Question; but we do not suffer ourselves to couple 
with the Negro Question the Slavery Question, which is a 
distinct question, and must be disposed of whether the other 
be or not. The Slavery Question is now up for solution, 
and cannot be much longer safely postponed. We have 
great respect for the C hiet' Magistrate of the Union; we 
have gre it confidence in his shrewdness and judgment, and 
would treat with grave consideration any opinions, wishes, 
or even prejudices of his, however unreasonable they might 
appear to ourselves; but we must confess that we oh 
great difficulty in not losing our patience when we he: 
people talk about gradual emancipation. What kind of 
use will gradual emancipation be as a war measure? If 
you mean to adopt em: mcipation as a War measure, you 
must do it at once, and speedily ; if you mean to recommend 
it only as a peace measure, to be carried out after the war is 
over, we sce not what right you have to meddle with it. 

The pretence that the negroes, if free, will not work, and 
‘annot take care of themselves is, if you protect. them 
against the oppression of the white men, all moonshine, 
and is every day refuted by what we see before our eyes. 
The negroes are far better able to take care of themselves, 
than are their white masters to take care of themselves, 
without them. Do you refer us to the free negroes at the 
North? We grant that as a general thing they do not get 
along very well. But why? Because prejudice against 
their race closes to them almost every avenue of success, 
shuts them out from the publie schools, and confines them 
to a few, and those the least lucrative, branches of industry. 
They in some places may be farm laborers, they may be 
barbers, waiters in hotels and on steamboats, and servants 
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in private families, even common sailors ; but they cannot 
get employment in factories or as mechanics, as masons, 
carpenters, joiners, cabinet- makers, blacksmiths, tailors, 
tanners, curriers, &e. Yet they do contriv e to live, to bring 
up their families, and some of them acquire handsome prop- 
erties. At the South, the free negroes, when suffered to 
live there, do much better. In the District of Columbia 
they are found to have done well, and we have ourselves 
seen free negroes in Louisiana that were intelligent and 
wealthy, who, aside from the question of color, would be 
accounted accomplished and respectable. Our own barber, 
a full-blooded negro, is a moral and upright man, and su- 
perior in intelligence, wealth, and real respectability, to 
half of the white men in this city. 

We have never heard a respectable argument in favor of 
gradual emancipation. ‘“ ILope deferred makes the heart 
sick, ” and the very worst school possible in which to ae- 
quire the habits of freemen is slaver y. What good purpose 
do you propose to answer by gradual emancipation that 
could not be answered equally, if not better, by immediate 
emancipation? Do you begin to talk of the horrors of San 
Domingo, and tell us the slaves liberated will turn upon 
and massacre their late masters, in revenge of past wrongs 
or in the mere wantonness of cruelty? The * horrors of 
San Domingo” were not the consequence of freeing, but 
of refusing to free the negro slaves. Those slaves rose, not 
because they were free, but because they were not free,— 
to assert their freedom, and no doubt they did assert their 
freedom with fire and blood. But this is a fact that tells 
the other way. Do you fear the emancipated slay oa will 
come North, and ¢ ompete with the free white laborers 4 How 
will this fear be affected by immediate any more then by 
gradual emancipation? If the -y come Nor th, the *y will leave 
a demand for labor at the South. Then let our white labor- 
ers migrate Southward to supply the demand occasioned 
by the migration of the negroes Northward. But this fear 
is idle; for if the negroes can be free in the South, few, if 
any, of them will come North. The negro is not a migratory 
animal, he has strong local attac hments, attachments which 
not untrequently overcome his love of freedom. Ilis nat- 
tural tendency is Southward, to the torrid zone, for the home 
of his race is within the tropics. If many come North now, 
it is to get away from slavery, to a region where they an 
feel they are freemen. There is, no doubt, need of an 
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apprenticeship to freedom, but not in slavery do men serve 
that apprenticeship. 

The real difficulty and the only difticulty we see in theease, 
is in the inveterate prejudice of the American people against 
the negro race. If the slaves were of our race, our own 
kith and kin, we should hear little of gradual emancipation. 
The non-slaveholding whites in the Slaveholding States, who 
are now fighting with such madness and fury against the 
Union, detest slavery as much as we of the North do, but 
they cannot endure free negroes, and they believe that, if 
the two races are to occupy the same territory, the blac k 
race should be the slave of the white race. The President 
is a nativeof a Slave State, and it may be shares to a certain 
extent the feelings and pre judic es of these non- -slaveholding 
whites, as do a large portion of the population of all the 
Free States. We suppose he wishes gradual emancipation 
because he couples in his own mind emancipation and colo- 
nization, and colonization must in the nature of the case, 
whether forced or voluntary, go on gradually. In all we 
have seen of him, he would seem to be more anxious to pro- 
vide for the removal of free negroes out of the country, than 
he is to free the slaves. We respect his motives; we respect his 
loyal intentions ; and we readily concede that he may be right 
in his judgment, and we wrong in ours; but he will permit 
us to say that, as at present informed, we cannot sympathize 
with him in his opposition to immediate and his preference 
for gradual emancipation. 

There is another view of the case which so religious a man 
as the President ought not to neglect. Slavery is an injustice, 
asin in the state that authorizes it, and in our case becomes 
a national sin the moment the Government gets the consti- 
tutional power to abolish it, and neglects to exercise that 
power. ‘Lhe war was not and is not waged for the abolition 
of slavery, but the existence of the war gives to the Govern- 
ment the power to abolish it as a war measure. The mani- 
fest injustice of slavery and manifest justice of abolishing it 
should be allowed to have due weight with the Governme ent, 
and predispose it to adopt emancipation as one of its war 
measures, if it can do so constitutionally. We have shown 
that it can do so. Then, we say, it is bound to do so, and, 
if it does not, it makes the sin of slavery a national sin, for 
which the whole nation is accountable. Now in this case 
the question of gradual emane ipation is like the question of 
gradually bre aking off from sin. The morality we have 
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learned is that sin is to be broken off from immediately, at 
once, without dallying or delaying a moment. We do not 
pretend that declaring the slaves free is a complete repa 
tion of the wrongs of slavery, or that it is all that is inh in 
justice to the slaves. But so much must be done and done 
at once, or the sin does not cease. We must do so much at 
onee, and the rest afterwards as soon as we can, or we con- 
tinue to sin. 

Finally, if we insist on a preparation of negroes for free- 
dom, the best preparation will be to call them out as loyal 
U atoniate, dise ‘ipline them, put arms into their h: —s and 
let them fight for their own freedom. In no way can men 
be more readily or more thoroughly trained to fre liane than 
in fighting for it as soldiers with ‘arms in their hands. It 
makes me n of them at once, for it puts them in the way of 
doing men’s work. There is no better school of freedom 
possible than war for or in defence of freedom. Such a 
war calls out all the manhood one has in him, and makes 
him feel the value of freedom by the blood with which he 
consecrates it, and the costly sacrifices he makes to secure 
it. This will do infinitely more to elevate the long op- 
pressed negro race, do infinitely more to prepare them to 
be freemen, than any thing possib le = they continue in 
slavery. Look at it in what light we can, gradual emanei- 
pation strikes us as nonsensical and eae, There is no 
good reason conceivable why gradual emancipation should 
be preferable to immediate emancipation, while the only 
power the Government has to emancipate at all is to eman- 
cipate immediately, not gradually ; for gradual emancipation 
‘an never be adopted as a war measure, unless we contem- 
plate making the war for the suppression of the Rebellion a 
“Thirty Years War.” 

Dismissing the question of gradual emancipation, and as- 
suming that Congress has under the war power the right 
to emancipate the slaves, it may “ be asked, is it expe- 
dient or politic to do it? It can be done constitutionally 
as a war measure, if Congress judges it expedient. Is it 
expedient 4 Some say let it alone, why bring constantly 
the “eternal nigger” upon the tapis? Do leave slavery 
to take care of itself. But in answer to these we add the 
Government has now power over the emery, > in a few 
months it may have none. The life and death of the Re- 
public are suspended in the balance, and the solution we 
give and give now to the Slavery Question may turn the 
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scale, and save the life or seal the doom of the nation. It 
is not a question, therefore, to be postponed. The “ eter- 
nal nigger,” as you express it, will not down at the bidding, 
any more than would Banquo’ s Ghost. We cannot silence 
the Slave question, or stop its agitation. We were to do it 
with the Compromise measures of 1850, and, after that, 
with a Kansas-Nebraska Territorial Bill, and we have as 
the result the present civil war. There is a moral law in 
the universe stronger than legislative enactments, against 
which neither the devices of our politicians nor the strategy 
of our Generals can avail—neither armed hosts, nor newly 
invented artillery. They war in vain who war against 
OPINION. No despot, even though backed by a million of 
bayonets and ten thousand guns of the heaviest calibre and 
the most cunningly devised projectiles, can prevail against 
the laws of God, or against the moral convictions of mankind. 
You may as well attempt to silence the ceaseless agitation 
of the waves, to stop the ebb and flow of the ocean tides, 
or arrest the course of the viewless winds, as to stop in i 
American people the agitation of the Slavery Question, 
long as there is a single negro slave left in the I ind. It is 
not the wild or silly fanaticism of your Abolition men or 
Abolition women, vour Garrisons, your Philipses, your 
Fosters, your P ilsburys, your Ke llys, your W estons, or 
your Chi apmans that convulse the nation, for these are pow- 
erless save in the idea they represent ; it is God, the moral 
laws of the universe, the awakening power of justice, the 
very logic of your own Republic, that keeps up the agita- 
tion. You might as well point your artillery against the 
red lightnings of heaven, as against the spirit that moves 
and agitates the country on the Slavery Question. Silence, 
in any way you please the voices of those you call abolition 
fanaties, and you have done nothing to suppress agitation. 
Were these to hold their peace, the very stones would ery 
out. The spirit would pervade your camps, seize upon your 
soldiers, and turn the heads of your sedatest Gener: als. It 
‘an no more be confined or restrained than one of the ele- 
mental forces of nature. The time for it in God’s Provi- 
dence has come, and you have no alternative but to accept 
and obey it as freemen, as men who believe in God, who 
derive from him the courage to do justice, to lighten the 
load of the op pressed, and to let the bond go free. 
It is said emancipation is inexpedient, because it would 
gravely offend Kentucky, Missouri, Maryland, and even 
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Delaware, and force them out of the Union into open re- 
bellion. This objection has no weight with us. The Gov- 
ernment has been sufficiently embarrassed already by its 
concessions to these States, and we shall consider it a cause 
of abundant thankfulness if its efforts to keep them in the 
Union do not involve irremediably the dismemberment of 
the Republic and the acknowledgment of the Independence 
of the Southern Confederacy. If these States are really 
loyal, the measure, as it affects them only in the market for 
the surplus produce of slaves, will not drive them out of the 
Union; if they are at heart disloyal, and willing to stay 
in the Union only on condition that it adopt no measure not 
approved by them, the sooner they openly secede the bet- 
ter. The Government is either strong enough to maintain 
itself against any domestic combination that can be formed 
against it, or itis not. If it is, they can be subdued along 
with the other Seceding States; if it is not, then let it 
perish, for it is not worth sustaining. A government that 
can govern only at the mercy or forbearance of a portion 
of its subjects, is no government at all. Its stability, its 
permanence, its consistency, its independence depends on 
its ability to assert and maintain itself according to its own 
constitution against any and every combination of domestic 
enemies that can possibly be armed for its destruction. We 
wish, also, these Border States, that seem to imagine that 
the nation owes them special gratitude and deference be- 
cause the 2 did not ope nly secede with the other slave 
States, to bear in mind that they stand in the Union on the 
footing of equi ality with the other States, and that their in- 
solent pretensions to superiority or to dictate, under threats 
of making war on the government, its measures and policy, 
can no longer be tolerated. The »"y have been saved once or 
twice by the arms of the States the *y insult, and if need be 
can be saved again, perhaps at some cost to themselves. 
The nation owes them no special debt of gratitude for not 
openly rebelling, which all except Delaware would have 
done, and perhaps even Delaware herself, had it not been 
for the presence of the Federal forces; and the fact that 
they hold a portion of their population in bondage enti- 
tles their judgment or their wishes to no special considera- 
tion. They are an integral part of the one American politi- 
cal people, and as much bound to fight for the Union as 
Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, or Pennsylvania. Let 
us have no more of their insolence in or out of Congress. 
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3ut emancipation will terribly irritate the Rebels, and 
render their future reconciliation impossible. Nonsense. 
They are already as irritated as they can be. You cannot 
increase their hatred or malignity. Human nature will 
bear no more than they already have, even with the assist- 
ance of Satan to boot. As for the Union men in the sece- 
ding States, save in a few localities, they do not exist. Our 
armies have not found them, and wherever they go in 
Rebeldom, meet only hatred, sullenness, or insult. Even 
the wounded Rebel prisoners in our hospitals, though un- 
able to deny the care and tenderness with which they are 
treated, cannot conceal and do not attempt to conceal their 
bitter hatred of “ Yankees.”” There need be no fear of irri- 
tating the Rebels, and the only way possible of conciliating 
them is to treat them as they treat their own negroes when 
spiteful or sulky, that is, to flog them, and flog them soundly. 
They will then begin to respect us, and finally come to 
love and honor us. The mass of the Southern people are 
not like us here at the North. Weare addicted to mammon 
worship, no doubt, but we do at least recognize a moral pow- 
er, and confess that we ought to worship God. The South- 
ern people as a body worship only Force, and to gain their 
love and respect, you must prove that you are the better 
man, that you can whip them. Leniency, forbearance, con- 
ciliation are thrown away upon them, for they take them as 
evidence of weakness, of a craven or an overreaching spirit. 
The Government has from the first mistaken their character. 
It has been too lenient, too conciliatory, and, in endeavoring 
to conduct the war on humane principles, has been guilty 
of great inhumanity. Nothing would so much command 
the respect of the Rebels, and so dispose them to live here- 
after in peace and friendship with us under one and the 
same government, as the immediate emancipation of the 
slaves. They know our principles require us to do it, and 
they despise us for not having the courage to act up to our 
principles. The measure would be a bold and manly one ; 
it would strike them in their tenderesf point, and they 
would think all the better of us for daring to adopt it. 

But many of the officers and privates of our army would 
refuse to tight if the government were to free the slaves 
Then let the officers resign, and the privates be disc charged. 
Your army will be the better ofticered and the more efficient 
for the riddance. The duty of the soldier is to obey his 
superior, and very few officers in high or subordinate com- 
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mands would hesitate to fight and do their best, if they 
must do so or lose their commissions, and still fewer pri- 
vates when refusal involved dismissal from the service. The 
Government cannot be controlled by subordinates. Let the 
Government prove that it is a government, especially in 
time of war, and there will be no difficulty. Would not 
pro-slavery Generals show as much submission as the noble 
Fremont showed when relieved of lis command for sympa- 
thizing with freedom, or as has probably been shown by the 
brave Hunter, under the mistimed rebuke of the Comman- 
der-in-Chief? Ifnot, the sooner they are relieved from their 
commands the better. 

Finally, we are told the measure is inexpedient, because 
it would have no practical effect. -It would not be recog- 
nized by the Rebel masters, the ‘knowledge of it would be 
kept from the negroes, and they would be so rarefully 
watched and cuarded that they could take no advantage of 
it even if informed of its adoption. The knowledge of such 
a measure, if adopted, we apprehend, would in less than 
one fortnight find its way to every negro cabin in Rebel- 
dom. As to its efficiency, it would have the effect of  se- 
curing nearly four millions of people in the very heart of 
Rebeldom as stanch loyalists to the Union. This of itself 
would be worth more to us than an army of a hundred 
thousand well-appointed and well-disciplined troops. — It 
would carry fear, distrust, consternation even to every 
Rebel home, and render it necessary to keep at home for 
domestic protection a large number of troops who now are 
free to go and swell the Rebel armies in the field. It would 
weaken greatly the forces which can now be placed in the 
field to operate against us. Besides, the negroes, knowing 
the success of the Federal arms would secure their fre edom, 
would tind a thousand ways not easy to point out of injuring 
the Rebel cause, and serving our own. Moreover, knowing 
that by coming within our lines they would find freedom 
and protection, they would in spite of the vigilance of their 
guards escape in large numbers, and be able to render 

valuable aid to the Union cause as laborers in camp 
and on intrenchments, and also as soldiers and sailors. The 
able-bodied among them could be easily organized and dis- 
ciplined under white officers, and acclimated as they are, 
advantageously relieve our unacclimated Northern troops 
of garrison and guard duty on the Southern coasts during 
the : sickly season. They might also be employed as coni- 
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mon sailors on our fleets, and do us good service, as may be 
gathered from the brilliant and daring feat of the pilot 
Robert Small and his companions in taking the Planter 
out of Charleston under the guns of the forts, and deliver- 
ing her over to the Union naval commander. 

The war, let it never be forgotten, is not a war between 
the North and the South, between two sections of our com- 
mon country, but between the United States and an armed 
rebellion, seeking the destruction of the Government. All 
sections are equally bound to support the United States in 
its efforts to suppress the rebellion, and preserve the unity 
and integrity of the national territory. The Government 
has no right to throw upon any one section the whole bur- 
den and expense of prosecuting the war, and is bound to 
make all sections, as far as in its power, contribute their 
respective quotas. It is bound to call on the loyal men of the 
South as well as on the loyal men of the North. It does a 
manifest injustice to the North, if it refuses to accept the ser- 
vice that four millions of the population of the Rebellious 
States could and would willingly lend it in suppressing the 
Rebellion. We demand, therefore, not as a matter of mere 
expediency, but as a matter of justice to the Free States who 
are so freely pouring out their blood and treasure to sustain 
the Union, that the Government avail itself of the aid of these 
four millions of loyal men, not as slaves, but as included in 
the population of States that are not contributing, and other- 
wise will not contribute their due share or any share at all 
to the public cause. These loyal men are an integral por- 
tion of the population of those States, and, though under the 
laws of those States held to service, are known to the Uni- 
ted States only as persons. As such the United States has 
the right to call upon them to support the Government, and 
is bound to grant them in return for their lovalty, freedom 
and protection; and the loyal people of the other States 
have the right to insist on its being done. 

But there is another reason that proves not only the ex- 
pediency, or the right of emancipation, but its absolute ne- 
cessity. It must be done as the only means of saving the 
integrity of the nation, or of escaping the shame and morti- 
fication of acknowledging the Independence of the Rebels. 
France and Great Britain, we cannot doubt, will not see their 
industrial classes suffering the severe distress they are now 
suffering for the want of the Southern staples, much longer 
without intervening in our domestic affairs, if the war is to 
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be protracted, or if it is to be conducted on the principles on 
which it has been hitherto conducted. In nearly all pro- 
tracted struggles in modern times for dismemberment of 
States, the historical precedents are in favor of the interven- 
tion of foreign powers to secure the independence of the re- 
bellious or revolutionary party. It was so in the case of 
Holland struggling for her independence of the Spanish 
crown; it was so in the case of the American Colonies 
struggling for independence of the crown of Great Britain, 
and the United States owe in no small degree their exist- 
ence as an independent nation to the intervention of foreign 
Powers. The same may be said of the Spanish American 
Colonies, of Greece demanding independence of the Otto- 
man Empire, of Belgium demanding separation from Hol- 
land, and of Italy demanding her independence of Austria. 
The only notable exceptions that we can at this moment re- 
eall are Poland and Hungary, but neither of these was able 
to maintain a prolonged struggle. What reason have we 
to suppose that the Southern Rebels will form another 
exception ¢ 

The foreign Powers most interested in the conflict have, 
for over a year, refrained from all intervention, at the ex- 
pense of great suffering to themselves, and it is no secret 
that they will not refrain much longer. Nothing can pre- 
vent their early effectual intervention in favor of the Rebels 
but immediate, great, and decisive victories by the Federal 
arms, or the emancipation of the negro slaves. We must 
show that the war is not merely one of subjugation on one 
side, and of independence on the other, or they will certainly 
intervene, if the war threatens to be a protracted struggle. 
We must bring it speedily to a close, or else be compelled 
to acknowledge the Independence of the Southern Conted- 
eracy with such boundaries as the intervening Powers shall 
please to prescribe, for we cannot hope, with the Southern 
Rebellion on our hands, to resist successfully the combined 
power of France and Great Britain, without allies either in 
the Old World or the New. The only certain way of avert- 
ing the intervention, and saving the integrity of the Repub- 
lic, is to emancipate the slaves, and enlist the moral senti- 
ments and convictions of the civilized world on the side of 
the United States. 

The Government knows the danger, and has sought to 
avert it, by the Resolution adopted by Congress protfering 
pecuniary aid to the States that would initiate emancipation, 
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and relaxing the blockade as to the ports of Beaufort, Port 
Royal, and New Orleans; but these have failed, for no State 
has yet accepted the proposition with regard to emancipa- 
tion, and the Rebels have destroyed their cotton and tobacco 
instead of suffering them to come forward to market. The 
Government now hopes, we presume, to avert it by great 
and decisive victories at Richmond and Corinth. sat at 
neither of these places shall we obtain a decisive victory, for 
at either place, the Rebels, if they cannot conquer our fone es 
can retreat, and protract the war indefinitely; and they 
undoubtedly will do so, for it is their true policy. They 
feel that we have thus far gained only barren victories, 
for they are well assured that if they can protract the war 
a few weeks longer, foreign intervention will come to their 
aid. One way, and one way only is open'to us; one alter- 
native yet remains, and that is to do what should have been 
done one year ago,—decree complete and immediate eman- 
cipation. It is the only means left us of ese aping ¢ a shame- 
ful mutilation of the Republic. In the mean time the Pres- 
ident hesitates, longs but fears to strike, and Congress wran- 
gles, and lets the golden moment glide by. Terrible will be 
the responsibility of the Government, both executive and 
levislative, if the Rebellion succeeds. On them, not on the 
Rebels, will fall the blasting curse of outraged humanity. 
But events hasten, and in all human probability . the fate 
of the nation will be decided, before we can issue from the 
press, and our words will have only an historic value. The 
cloud in the East rises, and will’ perhaps have risen and 
spread over the whole heavens before our words reach those 
for whom they are designed. All we can say is, that since 
the Rebellion broke out we have in our humble sphere en- 
deavored to discharge the duties of a loyal citizen. We 
love our country, and as long as we have a country we shall 
continue to love her, and to hope for her. If let alone, the 
United States in a reasonable time can reduce the Rebels to 
submission, and maintain the integrity of the national terri- 
tory. If they fail, it will not be re publican institutions that 
have failed. The *y will have failed because our Northern 
men consented in the outset to form an unnatural union of 
freedom with slavery, and because our statesmen and Gener- 
als have been too anxious to preserve it. We, however, 
still hope, before we appear in print, Congress will have re- 
considered its vote rejecting the Emancipation Bill, and 
have passed an Act freeing all the slaves of the Rebels. 
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Literary Notices and Criticisms. 


Arr. VI.—Lirrerary Novices Anp Criticisms. 


1. What and Where is the Church? Aw article under this title, 
written by one for whom we have much esteem, has been placed in 
our hands for publication; but we are obliged to reject it, because 
we have adopted the rule of inserting no article in our pages for 
which we are not willing to be held responsib le. We notice the 
article in this public way, because the writer calls himself a Brown- 
sonian, and evidently fancies that his views mainly coincide with 
our own, and because it has occurred to us that possibly others 
entertaining similar views with himself may have fallen into the 
same mistake. It gives us no pleasure, but rather alarms us, to 
find young men calling themselves by our name, and claiming to 
be our followers. They are unjust both to themselves ay to us. 
We are no leader of a sect, schism, school, or party. We belong, 
however unworthy, to the Catholic communion, and acknowledge 
no name but Christian and Catholic. We want no man to follow 
us any farther than we follow Christ, and we follow Christ no far- 
ther than we follow his Church. 

No man who does not accept the Papal and hierarchical constitu- 
tion of the Church as from God ; no one who questions the infalli- 
bility of the Church in teac hing, or her divine authority in govern- 
ing; no one who denies or rejects any of the mysteries of faith, or 
any of the definitions of the Church ; no one who re jects or counts 
as ‘unessential to the Christian life the Sacramental System of the 
Church, the Real Presence, or the Sacrifice of the Mass; no one 
who soo notin the Church only because she preceded the sects in 
time, because she has a more gorgeous ritual, or because he hap- 
pens to have been brought up in her communion; no one who 
does not hold the Church in communion with the Apostolic See to 
be not only preferable to auy of the sects, but the only true Church 
of God, out of whose communion salvation is impossible ; no one 
who contends no creed is necessary, that men can be saved in all 
religions, pagan, Mahomedan, or heterodox, or, as to that matter, 
without any, is or can be a disciple of ours, or a Catholic in our 
understanding of the term. 

We assure our friend that we cannot permit him to conclude, 
because we maintain that Catholies, as individuals, whether cleric 
or laic, are fallible, that we do not hold the Church to be infalli- 
ble ; because we refuse to recognize the private opinions of theo- 
logians as authoritative, and deny our obligation to obey uncanon- 
ical orders though issued even by our own Bishop, that we do 
not hold that the Church has divine authority to govern, and that 
we are free to obey or disobey her canons as we ple: ase; because we 
controvert many notions floating about among Catholics, that we are 
free to question doctrines which are and always have been held by 
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all the faithful to be of Catholic faith ; or because we recognize in 
the misbelieving and even the unbelieving the elements of Catholic 
truth, and seek to construct with them a bridge to facilitate their 
passage to the Church, where the truth subsists in its real relations, 
and in its unity and universality, that. we reject all creeds, hold all 
religions to be alike good, and mean by C atholicity only a crude 
syne cretism in which, weltering in wild “chaos, are included all re- 
ligions, all sects, all doctrines, “all opinions, alike in their truth and 
in their error. We can permit nothing of the sort. Such conclu- 
sions are sophistical, and wholly unw arranted, and we cannot under- 
stand by what mental process they are or can be obtained from our 
premises. 

We, certainly, defend doubt and examination, but doubt and 
examination of what ? 2 We have never asserted the freedom of the 
mathematician to doubt the axioms and definitions of his science ; 
we have asserted only his right to understand, develop, and apply 
them. We have never asserted the right of the Catholic to doubt 
the teachings of the Church; we have asserted only his right to 
doubt his own understanding and application of them. It is lawful 
to examine the question, What does the Church teach, and, also, 
What is her real meaning in what she teaches? but after having 
ascertained her teaching ‘and her real sense, it is not lawful, for it 
is not necessary, to examine whether it is true or not. When we 
know what mysteries and dogmas the Church proposes, and in 
what sense she proposes them, we do not ask, Are they true? for 
we have already arrived at the ultimate, at the first principles of all 
truth, and can no more doubt them, even if we should try, than 
we can doubt the axioms and definitions of mathematics. This all 
who have paid any attention to the philosophy set forth in our 
pages know well must be our meaning, and we can hardly suppose 
it necessary to remind our friends that our particular assertions 
must always be interpreted in the light of our general philosophy. 

We have called upon Catholics to be thinking men, to think 
freely, energetically, for themselves; but we have done it as a 
Catholic, not as a rationalist, and are to be taken in a Catholic, 
not in a rationalistic sense. Any one competent to call himself a 
Brownsonian, or to open his mouth in judgment upon our views, 
knows perfectly well that we do not, and with the philosophy. set 
forth in our pages we could not, mean by this to imply that one, with- 
out supernatural revelation or external instruction, can by thinking 
for himself, by the simple exercise of his own faculties, attain to all 
truth, or to all the truth necessary to salvation, or even to an intel- 
lectual position suffici ently elevated to make his own judgment the 
measure of what is or is not to be received as true in theology. 
We ask men to think in Catholicity, not out of it, by it and not 
without it. This is no unreasonable restriction, for the human mind 
thinks and can think only truth, and Catholicity is all the truth 
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there is, the whole truth, and the whole truth in its unity and uni- 
versality. Error is the result of not thinking, not of thinking, and 
is the unknown quantity on which the mind sophistically judges 
without thinking it. Where the error begins, there the thought 
ends. Outside of Catholicity there is only falsehood, and therefore 
no truth to be thought. The truth those outside of the Church 
think is Catholic truth, identically the truth thought in the Church, 
and their error is not in not thinking truth, but in not thinking it 
adequately, in not thinking it in its ‘Teal relations, and in its unity 
and universality. Those men who regard themselves as free, inde- 
pendent thinkers, because they detect some truth among the heter- 
odox, which they had not noted in the Church, are mere children 
first attaining to the consciousness of the fact that they have 
thinking faculties. If they were real thinkers, they would know 
that in the Church is all the truth they discover in the heterodox, 
and infinitely more. 

Yet, in urging Catholics to think, and to think for themselves, we 
have aimed not to supersede or undervalue authoritative teaching, 
always necessary, and without the truths derived from which no free, 
elevated, or vigorous thought is possible, but to stimulate Catholics 
to be active, not mere passive recipients of the truth the Church 
teaches them. The mysteries and dogmas avail nothing, if receiv- 
ed passively, as the bottle receives the wine poured into it. Men 
profit by the faith only as they meditate it, understand it, and make 
it theirs,—an inward, personal conviction. We do not want Cath- 
olies to be content with a mere form of words they have got by 
heart, but to which they attach no clear or distinct meaning. We 
want them to grasp their faith intellectually, not in unrelated prop- 
ositions only, but as a living and indissoluble whole, and in its 
real relations to ev ery department of human life, intellectual, spirit- 
ual, moral, and social. We want them to receive, understand, and 
appropriate, or inwardly digest and assimilate the faith as food to 
their own intellectual life, so as to be healthy, robust, and vigorous 
men. We do not want them to cast aside the faith once delivered 
to the Saints, to depart from the doctrine or fail in their veneration 
of the great fathers and doctors of the Church, but to exercise 
their faculties on the faith as these fathers and doctors did theirs, 
and to be what they were. 

We have, no doubt, found much fault with Catholics at home 
and abroad ; we have not spared their faults, but we have done so 
as a Catholic and friend; not as a non-Catholic and enemy. Never 
have we found fault with them for being stanch and uncompro- 
mising Catholics, for their devotion to the Chure th, for their adher- 
ence to Catholic principles or really Catholic practices, for their 
horror of innovation in faith, or their resoluteness in adhering to 
rigid orthodoxy ; we have found fault with them for confounding 
with Catholicity mere national customs and usages, for taking too 
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low and contracted views of their religion, for treating and defend- 
ing their Church as a sect, for their weak and diluted doctrine, for 
their childish sentimental piety, for their indolence, their indiffer- 
ence, their neglect to study their religion in its relations to the 
modern world, and their slowness to discern the signs of the times, 
in consequence of which both religion and civilization grievously 
suffer. Whether in all this we have been right or wrong, just or 
unjust, we have been moved by our Catholic faith, our G atholic 
zeal, and our Catholic charity. “It has been done from devotion, 
not hatred or indifference to the Catholie Church, our spiritual mo- 
ther. We claim to be Catholic as was St. Athanasius, St. Basil, St. 
Ambrose, St. John Damascene, St. Anselm, St. Thomas, and as is 
Pius the Ninth, gloriously reigning; and our friends must suspect 
themselves either of misapprehending us, or of misapprehending 
the Catholic faith itself, if they do not find us so. It is, perhaps, no 
more unreasonable for them to suspect their own understandings, 
than it is to suspect ours. 


2. Our Flag. A Poem in four Cantos. By T. H. Uxperwoon, 
New York: Carleton. 1862. pp. 41. 


Mr. Unperwoop, the author of this admirable poem and har- 
rowing narrative, tells us that he is a Southern man with Northern 
principles. We would rather say he is an American, with Ameri- 
can principles, or, rather yet, a man with the principles and senti- 
ments that become a man. His sentiments must commend them- 
selves to every reader who has any appreciation of the rights and 
dignity of our common manhood. The poem regarded in a simple 
literary point of view, regarded as poetry, possesses high merit. 
The verse is harmonious, the language is terse, strong, vivid, and 
expressive. The descriptions are bold, graphic, and striking, deep- 
ening and carrying on the action. But the chief interest is in the 
stovy, in the story of horrors enacted under the protecting folds of 


“Our Flag,” our ‘national flag, which, if it has long waved 


“O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave,” 


has equally long waved over the huts of the wronged, and the land 
of the slave. We cannot read this thrilling tale of the horrors of 
slavery, a tale which is ‘‘an ower true tale,” without feeling our 
cheeks tingle with shame that such horrors could ever be en acted 
beneath its protecting folds. The poem relates how a slave, almost 
white, the son of his owner, Colonel Varney, of St. Louis, stung 
to madness and revenge by his wife whipped to death, and her 

mistress murdered by his master before his eyes, escapes, is hunt- 
ed, caught, and finally tied to the liberty-tree, on which floats “Our 
Flag,” and is burned to death. 


“Right over this baptismal font of fire 
Most haughtily the nation’s colors wave! 
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The shoutings of the mob reach high—but higher 
The upward—leaping laughter of the slave— 

A laugh of joy! the soul’s proud jubilee, 

As it goes up, through flames, to Heaven, FREE. 


“Now upward springing from its human feast, 
The unabating, angry blaze assaults 
The towering staff, and like a growling beast 
Climbs up the wood, and on the banner vaults ; 
Its fiery fangs the shiv’ring ensign clasp, 
And crisp and curl it in their envious grasp! 
“They clutch it close, and hold it shriv’ling there: 
They fiercely pluck each glittering star away! 
Ah, God! a flag of fire floats on the air, 
Grows red, then black, and parting from its stay, 
An instant waves a pirate rag, and, lo! 
It falls to ashes on the mob below! 


‘Tis emblematic of a nation’s thrall, 
And of the doom that His good time will bide; 
In blood and fire shall her red fetters fall, 
And she arise, redeemed and purified. 
The conquering Right will leave to after time 
The giant CINDER of a giant CRIME.” 


We have no space for further extracts, but we commend the poem 
to all our readers, if such we have, who attribute the civil war 
now rending our Republic, to the Abolitionists, and are seeking to 
suppress the Rebellion without any shock to the “ patriarchal” 
institution of slavery. If any one with the soul of a man within 
him can read it through without feeling on the one hand the Re- 
bellion is a just judgment of God on the nation, or, on the other, 
without being ready to rush through fire and blood to wipe out 
the national disgrace of slavery, he can do more than we can, more 
than it seems to us possible for any one to do. 


3. The Bridle of Vanity ; or, Knowledge, Progress, Liberty, and 
Equality, considered in their Verity, and m their Fallacy. By 
Rev. E. Purnam, Author of “ An Exposition of the Apocalypse.” 
Boston: Donahoe. 1862. 12mo. pp. 290. 


Tue first two Essays in this volume appeared some time since in 
this Review; the first part of the third was sent us, but not pub- 
lished. It has been since rewritten, and much improved. The 
volume as a whole is a remarkable volume, written with great re- 
pose and serenity of temper, and with great beauty and strength of 
expression. It is addressed not to the herd, whether educated or 
uneducated, whether rich or poor, but to sedate, serious, and cul- 
tivated minds, that have leisure and temper to think, and to think 
calmly, slowly, and profoundly. The whole book is thoughtful, 
well and deeply meditated, and well reasoned, perhaps because the 
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author is to a great extent detached from the world, and, while liv- 
ing in it, lives above it. There is a slight quaintness now and then 
in his style or expression that is far from displeasing, and an antique 
cast of thought that charms us away from the turmoil of the hour, 
avd makes us feel that we are holding communion with a writer 
who lived and wrote some centuries back, although his topics are 
fresh and recent, topics especially of the day. 

The great design of the author is, in the first place, to correct the 
too low estimate that many have of past times, especially of the 
Middle Ages, and, in the second place, to rebuke the over-estimate 
which many have of the present, and to silence the loud boasting 
of modern Liberty and Progress. All truths have, as Coleridge 
remarks, two poles, which are alternately elevated or depressed, 
and the aim of Mr. Putnam evidently is to bring up to its proper 
level the pole which is unduly depressed in our times, and by the 
spirit of modern society. He is not precisely one of the oscuran- 
testi, but he has as strong a tendency to their dark side as is pos- 
sible with his calm thought, clear vision, and genuine American 
nature. At first sight the reader would fancy him the direct oppo- 
site of our Review, the decided antagonist of the doctrine and pol- 
icy we latterly at least so earnestly insist upon. Yet is there no 
essential disagreement between us. We as earnestly defend au- 
thority as he does, and he has at bottom as earnest a love of liberty 
as we have. He would be as loath to see the past restored as we 
should be, and appreciates the present, we have no doubt, as highly 
aswe do. There was good in the past, there is evil in the present ; 
there is much of error in the modern doctrine of Progress, there 
was no less in the old doctrine of Conservatism. Mr. Putnam calls 
our attention to what was good in the past, which we are in danger 
of leaving behind, and to errors and dangers in the present, against 
which it is necessary to be on our guard; we just now are more 
intent on pointing out what was evil in the past, and of inducing 
Catholics to recognize and accept what is good in the present. 

Yet, aside from the special aim each has, there is no real dif- 
ference between us. All life is in evolution, and there must be 
progress, if life continues. A perfectly stationary society is a dead 
society, and soon becomes a corrupt and putrid society. If society 
is living and active, its forms will be constantly changing, for noth- 
ing is ewer rag and unchangeable but principles. Nevertheless 
all real progress is simply an evolution or explication of the past. 
The germs of all in the modern world that is good, that is living, 
and will endure, were in the Middle Ages, and, except in developing 
and maturing those germs, we have made no progress. The error 
of the present is not in seeking or advocating progress, but in neg- 
lecting the real law of progress, and in attempting it by cutting 
loose from the past, as the error of the oscwrantisté is in laboring to 
confine us to the past, and to interdict the future. The error of 
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the Liberals is not in loving or struggling for liberty, but in seeking 
to realize liberty without authority, which is simply license, as the 
error of the conservatives or absolutists is not in upholding author- 
ity, but in seeking to sustain it without liberty, which is despotism. 
Each is sophistical, for it permits no term or medium of dialectic 
harmony. True dialectics harmonizes the two, and gives us author- 
ity with liberty, and liberty with authority. Recommending these 
remarks to our readers, we commend to them Mr. Putnam’s book, 


as one of the ablest and best books that has for a long time issued 
from the press. 





4. The Law of Freedom and Bondage in the United States. 
By Joun Copman Hurp, Counsellor at Law. Boston: Little, 
Brown, & Co. 1858. 2 vols, 8vo. 


WE have not found our eyes, though better than they were, suf- 
ficiently strong to enable us to read and master these two goodly 
volumes within the time we could devote to their study since ge- 
ceiving them. We hope to be able in our October number to re- 
view them at length, and to speak of them in some degree accord- 
ing to their merits. We can only say now that they are devoted 
to a great subject, which they tréat with great fairness and candor, 
in a truly legal spirit, and with an exhaustive erudition, Mr. Hurd 
writes on the Law of Bondage as a jurist, and aims to establish 
what really is the law on the subject, not what it might be, nor 
what it ought to be. If we should find any fault with him, it is 
that he is too purely a legist, and does not give to ethical consider- 
ations their due place in the interpretation of the law, and in guid- 
ing the judgment of the judge. We hold that back of the jus 
gentium as recognized and applied by universal jurisprudence is the 
natural law, the law of nature, which the judge must recognize and 
conform to when not restricted by universal or particular jurispru- 
dence, otherwise the jus gentium could never be ameliorated, and 
a wrong once tolerated by it could never be corrected unless by the 
jus proprium, by each nation for itself, or by convention. 

To explain ourselves: Chattel slavery, though now sustained only 
by the jus proprium, or municipal law, was once sustainable, as to 
captives taken in war, by the jus gentium, as interpreted by Roman 
jurisprudence. But the Roman law expressly declares that under 
the law of nature all men are born free, or equal, and it is only as 
punishment for crime that the jus gentium allows slavery. Cap- 
tives taken in war were regarded as criminals worthy of death, 
and they were called slaves, servi, because their captors saved 
their lives by commuting their punishment of death into that 
of perpetual servitude. Consequently in the jus gentium that sus- 
tained slavery there was always the recognition of the fact of the 
natural equality of all men. Slavery is sustained only as a penalty 
for some real or assumed offence. Now, we contend that this 
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original equality recognized by the jus gentium is always to be 
regarded by the judge #3 a presumption in favor of liberty, and the 
alleged slave must be declared free unless there is a law of the 
forum against it, or the fact of a forfeiture of liberty under the jus 
gentium is established. Mr. Hurd, perhaps, does not give the 
weight to this consideration that it deserves, as is the case with 
most jurists. They overlook the natural equality of all men as- 
serted by the jus gentium, and that the jus gentium does not and 
never did sustain slavery save as a penalty. Hence St. Angustine, 
and all the great fathers of the Church we have consulted on the 
subject, always treat slavery as a penalty incurred either by the 
present generation of slaves or by their ancestors, and excuse or 
palliate it only on that ground. But our space is exhausted, and 
we can now only recommend Mr. Hurd’s work as probably the 
fullest, ablest, and most learned, as well as the most fair, candid, 
and impartial work that has been written on the Law of Bondage 
in the United States or elsewhere, and one which must secure to 
the author a high and enviable rank as a jurist. 


5. Notes from the Diary of a Soldier, By Count ANATOLE DE 
Sreur. Boston: Donahoe. 1862. 12mo. pp. 274. 


Tus is an excellent book for soldiers, and is very appropriately 
dedicated to the Catholic soldiers in our Army. It is translated 
from the French, and, though we have not seen the original, we 
should think admirably translated. It is translated into idiomatic 
and racy English, and reads like an original work, and not like a 
translation. The French army for many years has been in an ad- 
mirable state of discipline, and we are told, speaking generally, 
that it is not a bad school of morals. The soldiers, after having 
served their term, return home improved in morals, as well as ele- 
vated in character and intelligence above those of their class that 
remained at home. This is as it should be; and such will be the 
case with our soldiers, we hope, should the war continue long 
enough to permit our volunteers to become real soldiers, not sim- 
ply fighting citizens. 


6. Oration by Gzorcr Bancrort, on the Twenty-second of Feb- 
ruary, 1862. New York: Barker. 1862. 


Tuts is an eloquent speech, as are all the speeches of the illustri- 
ous Historian of the United States; it is learned, able, and patri- 
otic, as must be every production of the author; but we call atten- 
tion to it more especially, because it bears unequivocal testimony 
that its author, long one of the most prominent and influential 
Democratic leaders of the country, is not afraid that harm may be 
done to the “divine institution” of negro-slavery. Mr. Bancroft 
prefers his country to slavery, and does not appear to apprehend 
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that she would be ruined, even if negro-slavery were to cease. He 
is another added to the list of prominent Democrats who did brave 
battle for Democracy under Jackson and Van Buren,—who have 
permitted themselves to see the cause of the present Rebellion, and 
who lack not the courage to attack it. He deserves all honor for 
his bold and manly words, and we hope they found an echo in the 
heart of the young men of New York. 

The most discouraging and the most discreditable thing we have 
encountered is the horror which so many of our statesmen, politi- 
cians, and even officers of the army, have of touching slavery. One 
is at times led to think that the country itself regards slavery as 
something sacred, which it would be sacrilege to touch. This is 
not true of the country, but it is apparently true of not a few of our 
politicians, and perhaps of a certain number of the officers of the 
army and navy. The Government has allowed this fact to embar- 

rass it from the first, and, if it continues to allow it to embarrass it 
much longer, it will do well to prepare to recognize the Independ- 

ence of the Southern Confederacy. We under rstand the value of 
prudence and caution as well as other people do, but we tell our 
Government, though with all respect, that in revolutionary times 

true prudence i is in boldness, audacity. Danton understood it when 
he declared the secret of the success of the Revolution to be in one 
word, three times repeated, /’audace! l'audace! Taudace! What 
ruins a government in dealing with rebels is timidity, hesitation, 
diplomacy, artifice, intrigue, cunning. Its success depends on its 
openness, frankness, promptness, and fearlessness. It must have 
the courage to strike, to strike at once, to strike hard, and to strike 
in the most vulnerable point. If it listens to the palaver or the 
forebodings of timid, cowardly, or lukewarm friends, it is lost. It 
must have no such friends. It must give no one a chance to be 
timid or lukewarm; it must by its own boldness, determination, 
and energy compel all not prepared to be rebels, to ‘rally to its ban- 
ner as the only possible way of not being crushed in its rapid 
and resistless march. The Union can be saved by ne trickery, no 
craft, by no soft words, and no forbearance to injure the feelings of 
the precious souls that are bent on its destruction. There must be 
courage; there must be blows, hard blows, and blows well directed. 

We grow almost impatient at the pitiable fears of the Govern- 
ment as to the reconciliation of the Rebels after they have been 
forced to surrender, and the still more pitiable attempts to concil- 
iate conditional loyalists. Does it not know that its fears and its 
tenderness to these conditional Union men are carrying bereave- 
ment and mourning into every family in the loyal States, and only 
protracting instead of ending the war? Does it not know that the 
salvation of the nation depends on the unconditional Unionists ? 
Does it not know that cautious Generals who only look out not to 
be defeated, and have not the courage to assume the risk of win- 
ning a victory, are much better in private life than at the head of 
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the army? If the government does not believe there is uncondi- 
tional Union feeling enough in the country to save it, why does it 
prolong the struggle? if it does, why has it not the courage to 
throw itself on it, and end the war with a victory? There is pa- 
triotism enough, there is unconditional Union feeling, talent, force, 
courage, and generalship enough in the country to save it at half 
the expense now incurred, if you will appeal to them, give them 
fair play, and not hold them back by authority, for fear somebody's 
nerves may be shocked, or somebody’s prejudices disturbed. It is 
only on these the Government can rely, and, if it refuses to rely on 
them, the reckoning to which it will be held will not be light. 
What if pro-slavery men kick; or pro-slavery Generals, Colonels, 
or Corporals threaten to leave the army? Let the former learn at 
once that, if they kick, it will be against the pricks, and the latter 
be assured that they are free to go, and the sooner they go, the 
better. 


Non tali auxilio, nee defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget. 


We beg the Government, both in its executive and legislative 
branches, to dilly-dally or palaver no longer, to work up its cour- 
age, to dare be prudent, and, above all, to dare to be just to those 
who love the Union, and are prepared to fight for it to the death 
against any and every foe. It is only by so doing that it will 
nerve the courage of the country, make it bear cheerfully its sacri- 
fices, bring warm hearts and strong arms to its support, and be 
able to crush the Rebellion, and save the life and the integrity of 
the nation. 

We are loyal, and annex no condition to our loyalty. We will 
stand by the Union to the last gasp, with or without emancipa- 
tion; but the Government must throw itself on the unconditional 
loyalists of the country, or it will be forced, sooner or later to ac- 
knowledge the Independence of the Southern Confederacy. It will 
derive no strength from yielding to the counsels of conditional Un- 
ion men and conservatives, or from efforts to conciliate their feelings, 
and to secure their co-operation. The strength of the Government is 
in the unconditional Union men, the men stigmatized as Radicals. 
We care not whether these are the actual majority, or only a mi- 
nority ; they are the pars sanior, and carry with them the strength 
of the country. They are the living men of the nation, for they 
have the sentiment of progress and of the future, and therefore are 
strong with the strength of humanity, and of humanity’s God. 
Your conservatives are not living, but dead, for they are seeking 
only to preserve or restore a past which humanity has outgrown, 
and which has become an offence, a nuisance, like an unburied, pu- 
trefying corpse. The Government should place its reliance on the 
living, not on the dead, and it should know, too, that life finally 
swallows up even death in victory. Let it give a firm, unhesitating, 
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and courageous support to the unconditional Union men, and it 
will compel the conditional loyalists, the timid, feeble, palavering 
conservatives to fall into their ranks; it will fire these with their life 
and energy, with their courage and convictions, and lead them on 
with them to successful combat. Not a corporal’s guard, not an 
omnibus load of them will linger behind. Does the Government 
need to be told that its strength is with the onward movement, and 
that an onward movement sweeps on with it the weak, the doubt- 
ful, the hesitating, and even those who would oppose it, and always 
gathers force by its progress ? 

The fault we find with the Government is, that it with one hand 
tries to hold back the radicals, and with the other tries to pull for- 
ward the conservatives, and so has no hand at liberty with which 
to deal rebellion its death blow. It can never succeed in this way. 
It can never pull or coax the conditional patriots forward. It must 
take no heed to them. It must leave the dead to bury their dead, 
and turn its whole attention to the living. The Union can be saved 
by no galvanic shocks to those who prefer slavery to the Union, or 
who cannot strike a blow at a secessionist in front, without kicking 
an abolitionist in the rear. These, if consulted or heeded, are only 
a let and a hindrance; if unheeded, they are only the dust raised 
by the onward march of the national forces. We complain of the 
Government that it lacks the courage to confide the destinies of the 
nation to the loyalty of the country, that it will not give that loy- 
alty fair play, and will not permit it to avail itself of the legal means 
within its reach to save the nation. You cannot conduct a civil war 
any more than you can a foreign war on peace principles, or the 
peace powers of the Constitution. The President knows it, and 
assumes the war power in suspending the writ of Habeas Corpus, 
proclaiming martial law, appointing military governors, arresting 
and imprisoning persons under suspicion of disloyalty, instituting a 
censorship of the press, imprisoning editors, suppressing journals, 
my finally taking active military command of the army and navy, 

s a military chief, not as the first civil Magistrate of the nation, 
ad on every hand invading what are the ‘private rights of citi- 
zens in peace times. Why then does he hesitate to use the war power 
only in the case of slavery, and’ insist that whenever slavery, the 
greatest of all possible offences against both God and man, is in 
question, only the peace powers of the Constitution shall come into 
play? Does he suppose either God or man will smile on such readi- 
ness to grasp the full war power on the one hand, and such obsti- 
nate adherence to the peace power in time of war, on the other? 
The inconsistency is too great, too glaring, too hostile to liberty and 
the rights of man to escape observation and reprobation. If you 
have the war power, in the name of all that is sacred and good, use 
it against slavery in defence of liberty, not against liberty in de- 
fence of slavery ; ‘if you have it not, then forbear to use it anywhere, 
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We tell the Government that the loyal men of the Union have 
the right to the aid of the whole population of the country that.are 
loyal, or, if the Government consented, would be loyal. Why not 
permit us to call to our aid the four millions of inhabitants of the 
Slave States themselves, anxious and burning to prove their loyalty ? 
Why does the Government do all in its power to alienate them, and 
throw their whole force on the side of the Rebels? Does it despise 
their aid? They are one-third of the whole population of the Slave 
States, and on the side of the Rebellion strengthen it as much as 
any four millions of their population. On our side, in the very heart 
of Rebeldom, they would neutralize four millions of the Rebel popu- 
lation, and thus reduce the effective force we have now to contend 
against from twelve millions to four. Yet the Government will 
neither appeal to them, nor suffer them to be appealed to. Does a 
Fremont try to convert them from enemies to friends? He is 
snubbed, traduced, and relieved of his command. Does a Hunter 
attempt it, and seek to some extent to make up for the reinforce- 
ments promised him, but not furnished? He, too, is snubbed, and, 
if he had any political aspirations or prospects, would, no doubt, be 
deprived of his command and laid upon the shelf. 

Now, to a plain man like ourselves all this seems perfect madness, 
perfect infatuation, as well as most gross injustice to the real Union 
men of the country. When we couple with this the danger of a 
foreign intervention, if the war is likely to be protracted, and not 
likely to secure the emancipation of the slaves, we cannot under- 
stand by what motives or by what policy the Government,—the Ad- 
ministration and Congress—are influenced. Are we fighting to save 
the integrity of the nation? or are we fighting only to get in a po- 
sition to dictate the terms of a final separation ? The latter is un- 
doubtedly the view of some officers of the army, who say the South 
cannot be subjugated. Is it the view of the Administration? We 
do not, we will not believe it, and we are sure it is not the view of 
the majority in either House of Congress. Then let both have the 
courage to adopt the policy necessary to save the Union. 


7. The New American Cyclopedia: a Popular Dictionary of Gen- 
eral Knowledge. Edited by Georaz Riptey and Cuartes A. 
Dana. Volume XIV. Reed—Spire. New York: Appleton 
& Co. 1862. 8vo. pp. 858. 
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